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“HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. ™, 
A Journal of Civilization and a Picture History of our ~ 
Times. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The Twenty-Ninth Volume will begin with the Number issued on Decem- 
ber 31, 1884. 


For Twenty-eight years Harper's Weekly has maintained its position as 
the leading illustrated newspaper in America; and its hold upon public es- 
teem and confidence was never stronger than at the present time. It pre- 
sents, week by week, in faithful and graphic pictures, the noteworthy 
events of the day; portraits of men of the time; reproductions of the works 
of celebrated native and foreign artists; cartoons by eminent pictorial sati- 
rists; and humorous illustrations of the ludicrous aspects of social and po- 
litical life. 

Every one knows the value of pictures in conveying immediate, vivid, 
and permanent impressions. Pictures are a universal language, understood 
by people of every tongue. They supplement and interpret the wordsof 
the poet, the historian, the scientist, the traveller, and the novelist. ‘A 
picture paper” ought to come toevery house, and it pays to get the best. 

Besides the pictures, Harper’s Weekly is full of good reading. It always 
contains instalments of one, occasionally of two, of the best novels of the 
day, with fine illustrations. Its short stories are bright and entertaining. 
Poems, sketches, and papers on important live topics by the most popular 
writers, and columns of humorous and personal paragraphs, make it inte- 
resting to everybody. 

Every one who desires a trustworthy political guide, and entertaining 
and instructive family journal, entirely free from objectionable features, 
should subscribe to Harper's Weekly. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

“For years the Weekly has enjoyed the distinction of being the best illustrated paper 
in Amero, and every successive volume shows new strength and enterprise."’— Boston 
Transcript. 

- Harper’s weit is beautifully illustrated and filled with the choicest matter. In 

litics it is thoroughly independent. It is one of the best weeklies in the world.” 
‘hristian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“ The only illustrated paper of the day that, in its essential characteristics, is recog 
nized as a national! paper.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ Harper’s Weekly is the leading illustrated paper of thiscountry. . . . It isal 
ways fresh and lively, and its illustrations indicate the progress and highest advance of 
the pictorial art.”—Lutheran Observer, phen nae a. 

“Tneomparably ahead of all similar publications.”— Boston Traveller. 

“Confessedly at the head of American illustrated weekly journals.” 
Church, Chicago. 

“It isthe best of all the illustrated weeklies.”—Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

“The ablest and most powerful illustrated periodical published in this country.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“Its presence in the honsehold is a never failing delight.”"—N. Y. Journal of Com 
merce. 

“ Harper’s Weekly should be in every family throughout the land. A purer, more 
interesting, higher-toned, better illustrated paper is not published in this or any other 
country.”’—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

“ An indisputable fact that Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Monthly are indispensa 
ble in every intelligent and cultured family.”—The Journal, Mason City, Ill. 

* A most welcome visitor at many thousands of firesides ; enlivening the social and 
family circle; giving instruction and delight to old and young.”— Rochester Express. 
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ARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE............. seseveess 


-Per Year & 0) 
HARPER’S WEEKLY o 


400 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 . 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States and Canada. Remittances shoukd be made by Post-Office Money Order 


specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current Number. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLI 
Numbers), Per Year, #1 


Per Year 84 06 


2 00 


r Draft, to avoid chance of loss. When no time is 


The last Five Annual volumes of Harper's Weekly or Harper's Bazar, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by mail, postage-paid, or by express, free 
of expense (provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for $7 per volume. 
ta" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expifation of the subscrip- 
ion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


(No deviation.) om 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with) ~~ 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; 
choice of position, $80. 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified; where positions —~ 
are not specified advertisements are classified as = 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. ess 

Double rates for cuts,fancy or other letters not|— —— 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and ail other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 
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*,* Copies of THE NATION Py be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, ¢ seat yar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and yo 8 ty 5" Reading 
Room, 8 He nymarket. 





Domestic. 
YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


. Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
A. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41-Union Square, New York. 


 talogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
__Artistic Furniture makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Decoration. 
A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Y ork. . Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places bs Wood or Coal sae, +. be 
ete. T. B. STEWART & Co., 5 5 W. _ Twenty. third St 


For Sale. 


TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
P « ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Professtonal. 
y NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spec lalty of Commerc ial Collections throughout" Maine. 


OSEPH' F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Ome es ataantncd City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





a 7M. r. ‘A YLOE SN} ‘DER, Attorney at 
P Law, Washington, D. C. United States Départ- 
ments, Foreign Commissions, and Civil Courts. 





Mr SSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
. aaaten Decoration and “all Art- work, 144 Fifth 
AV e., 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all ougertnnente. 
Fall t term begins Se pt. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 








CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. Cu ARLKS G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Haut e. _ 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. — 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FE MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


_ Address the Dean. EpmunD H. BENNETT, LL. De 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
pr PARATION FOR THE JINSTTI- 


tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
_ALBERT i. ALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
Vi J RS. S. B. CIFRE, Teacher of Spanish.— 
L After residing in Spain eight years, Mrs. Cifre is 
now ready to give instruction in the Spanish language. 
For terms, &c., address or call at 
20 Upton Street, Botson. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
JISS PUTNAM S FAMILY AND 
dL Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
ber 2 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
WE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
preparatory and general course in English Studies 
and Modern Languages. J. B. SE WALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy y. 
DAMS ACADEMY. .—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate pn necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM Ev ERETT, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstow n, Berkshire Co. _ 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

TZ paratory School for Boys. Terms, $150. Catalogues 
on applic ation. GEORGE F. M1 Ls, Principal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. . 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Guntagte of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., ¢ Cambridge, England. 


~ MIssou RI, “St. Lou 
Z. LOUIS TAW SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
ington University, St. ious, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply t« 
Wituus G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 
New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13° Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School og Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 























NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, a r annum. 
WwW ILFRED H. Munro, ., President. 
NEW York, Ut 
RS. PLAT rs SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

IRVN MAWR COLLEGE, situated in 
fine grounds, ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
Penna. R. R. A College for women. Opens Autumn of 
1885. Offers courses in Greek, Latin, gy Eng- 
lish, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old German; History, Chemistry, Bi- 

ology, and Botany. Instruction in Ps ychology, Logic, 
Ethics, Scientific Drawing, Hygiene. Studies Ssameed 
on the group system, by which students may elect major 
studies in fixed cembination, devoting to each five hours 
= week throughout two years; added minor courses 
nsure liberal training in languages, mathematics, and 
science. Each emoup eads to the Baccalaureate degree. 
A specialist at the head of every department. Courses 
— for graduate students. Fellowships given each 

year in in Greek, English, Mathematics, eatery Biology 

One Busopesn sc sholarship annually to Bryn ¥ lawr 2. 
ates. Special course introductory to study of medicine. 
Well equipped laboratories. Gymnasium with Dr. Sar- 
gent’s yew > | and under Directress trained by him. 


For circular, address, 
JAMES E. RHOADS, President, 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 135 50 Pine Sti Street. a 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School for yours La- 
dies. _ The thirty “sixth year begins ‘Sept. 24, 1884 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. ‘ 

lV RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 

Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 

Sch hool for Y oung Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 








GERMANY, Hanover, 5 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
JISS HILKEN’S Boarding School & 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 72 
Baltimore, Md. 











'HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chic gO, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for cnouing year. 


MIE GRA. ND RAPIDS, MICHIGA. ., 


BUSINESS COLLEGE Offers Sp Special Inducements. Send 
for College Journal. 


Wants. 


CLERGYMAN, A COLLEGE GRAD- 
A uate, and a teacher "of large experience, who will 
spend the winter in Germany and Rome and the spring 
andsummer in European travel, would take charge of a 
young gentleman companion. Grand opportunity to learn 
German and to obtain the advantages of foreign travel 
under oe aS. For terms, etc., address 

R. F e Ben 5608, Providence, R. I. 

















4. N TED. — PRIN CIPAL FOR A 
Girls’ School ecg for College, to be 
opened in Baltimore in the autumn of 1885. She must 
be a College graduate and an experienced teacher. Salary 
guaranteed. 
_Addre SS 


SCHOOL, care the Nation. 


~ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








NOTICE. 
The Citizens’ National Bank of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
located at Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana, is closing 
up its affairs, its corporate existence having expired at 
lose of business on the 11th day of November, 1884. All 
note- holders and others, creditors of said Association, are 
therefore hereby notified to present the notes and other 
ciaims against the Association for payment. 
GEO. B. YANDES, President. 
_ Dated November 11th, 1884. 


ABBREVIATED LONGHAND; COM- 
4 ate: eo eeety rfected seas will do 
or all common _note- ng. cents. H. TYPE- 
WRITER AGENCY, Chicago, 1], —_ 
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aillard’s  Fobnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. 


MUSIC 


BOXES * 


ARE THE BEST. 


Our stock of fine instruments and low-priced 
ones is the largest in the world, comprising every 
variety, especially suitable for 


Holiday Presents. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 Broadway, New York City. 


The Portable Book Case. 
(Patented.) Eastlake Patterns, 
wm Walnut, Ash and Cherry, 
with leather fringe to match fur- 
niture. Handsome, Durable, 
Cheap. Crrcular on application. 
Send for Circular. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 


Sole Makers, 
17 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
Description. 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
¢2” Catalogues free on application. 


"THE LOMBARDINVESTMENT COM 

ny, 13 Sears Building, Boston. Mass., offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investors, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. The couilec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of irterest 
guaranteed. These loans are carefully selected by the 
Company’s Vice-President and Western Manager. resi- 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis 
faction of over 2,00u investors more than $6,000,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies, 

Being based on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 

References by permission: 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass.: Ed- 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphlets giving list of the shareholders of the Com- 
pany (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 
States) sent on request. 


CO., 


A! PP. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay- 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


§ NEw YorRK Stock EXCHANGE. 
Members } purLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


JAMES WHITELY. Harry C. Locan. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. Doper, Washington, D. C. 
Wm. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 

Ts ~ r 

RINCE & WHITELY, 

No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
§ 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, 539 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Railroad se- 
curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


Brown, BROTHERS & CO. 
59 WALL STREET, 








Isst—E COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


OR BOOKS HARD TO FIND AD- 
7 DR 


ESS—Bookmart Co., 732 Broadway, New York. 


’ ; 


A Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge 


EDITORS-IN-CHIEF : 


Plann 


“THE BEST.” 





It has thirty-one departments, with an editor 
Public Law. ete., by Pres. T. D. 

Botany, etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D.; 
plans, and engravings of the finest kind. 
than er 

price. 


point may be turned to without being compelled to read the whole article, 


JOHNSON 


For particulars address 


A. J. 


HISTORY OF 


‘NEW YORK CITY. 





By Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB, 


Editor of the Magazine of American History. 


The only complete social, civil, and political 
history of New York, from earliest records to 
present time. Reliable in statement and enter- 
tertaining in style. Highly commended for house 
hold or library by leading historians, citizens, 
and press. 

Two royal octavo volumes, 1,600 pages, profusely and 
elegantly illustrated. 
PRICES 
...€16 Half calf, m'bl edges Bl4 
#20 Half mor., = $4 
22 Full mor Rw 


Paper, four parts 
Cloth, gilt edges... 
Sheep, library style 

For sale by booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William St... New York 


gilt edges 


** A Work for every Historical Library.” 





JUST ISSUED. 
VOLUME TWO OF THE 
Archives of Maryland. 


Containing the Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly of Maryland from 1666 to 
1676. Edited by Dr. William Hand Browne, 
Librarian of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The volume is supplied with four very full in- 
dexes. Price, in paper, $2.50, postage 26 cents; 
cloth, $3, postage 54 cents. A few copies of Vol- 


ume One, 1637-38—1664, may still be had at the 


| same price. 


For copes address 
JOHN G. GATCHELL, 
Ass't Librarian Marvland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. 

] R. MATTHEW ARNOLD WRITES: 
4 “T have been reading with much pleasure in your 
volume, tn which you have always something tf say, and 
say it distinctly.” 

If the world looks into this book with candor and true 
feeling for art it will not be stingy of applaLse. Men of tast« 
will recognize a new poet.of strong indi iduality, and will 
be set a wondering who “Paul Hermes ™ is. —PAsiadelphia 
Evening Bulletin 

There is a frankness and thoughtfulness in the longest 

Oem quite sure to carry to its conclusion any reader who 
R persuaded into beginning it. Several of the shorter 
poems have melody.— Atlantic Monthly 

We are inclined to think that “Paul Hermes” has no 
little of the divine afflatus. He has breadth, depth, and 
plenty of imagination. —Newark Advertiser. 

The CONFESSIONS OF HERMES, and Other Poems. Ry 
Paul Hermes. For sale by all booksellera. Price, $1.25 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 
23 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., Prest. Columbia College, 
GUYOT, Ph.D., LL.D., M.N.A.S., College of 


of the highe st scholarly standing for eacl \ 
Woolsey, LL.D.; Civil 
American History, ete., by Hon. Horace Greeley, LL.D., and Hon 
b Medicine, ete 
etc., ete., ete. It is ** The Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia 
More condensed than the Britannica, and more accurate 
Contains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs about one-third the 
t is truly the busy man’s Cyclopedia, the articles being divided and subdivided, so that any 


N. Y.; ARNOLD 


New Jersey 
v Horace Greed | ie Se i 


Law, ete., by Prof. T. W. Dwight, I 
Alexander H. Stephens, I 
Willard Parker, M.D, 1 


Illustrated with maps, 


- 
L.D.; 
LD. ; 
by Prof LD 


as in Appletons 


& (¢ d 


11 Great Jones Street, New York 
) : -y 
Romans Chortsts. 
The best and purestof Fr t vels a ss tl aif 
the price of the Parts etit . 
12m s 
N j { 


‘Le Ro des Montagnes 


Par FDMOND AB 
Being No. 4 of the above sertes, whict tudes 
*DOSIA,” par HENRY Greviuts 
L‘'ABRE CONSTANTIN, by I ‘ la \ 
LE MARIAGE DE GERAI by A. THEURIFT 
All bright, interesting storfes, whict be used fr 
schools or read aloud in the hot cirele LE RO! DES 


MONTAGNES”® fs on f the cleverest of About's very 


clever romances, and presents a most interesting and 
amusing character inthe ferocious robber chicf, who ts 
the central figure of the romance 
These books may tx nicer from all booksellers, or 
may be had post paid, from 
, . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
s Sixth Av l New York 
For the Holidays, French nm ers will find a handsome 


assortment of “ LIVRES D'ETRENNES and Calendars 


suitable for presents 


lication 
Johns Hopkins 


Cniversity 


' . . =r 
Studies in Historical and Political 
ecirence 
Third Series, 1885 
This series will consist of twelve monthly monographs, 


comprising about 
It will be espect 
and Economics 


American Institutions 
include papers on Local and 
Municipal Government, State and National Institutions, 
and American Economic History. Subs« — n, $3 

Address the Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 
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Is for sale by CHARLES W. SEVER, Cam 
bridge : CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 285 Wash 
ington Street, Boston ;: and F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West 25d Street, New York. 


Price, 50 cents ; if sent by mail 60 cents. 
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Purchasers of BOOKS FOR THE HOLI- 
DAYS should not fail to give an early examina 
tion to the very carefully selected stock of Messrs. 
PUTNAMS RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
The greatest care has been taken this season to 
present a more extensive display than ever before 
shown of the choicest books in the 
Messrs. 


most artistic 
Putnam have 
House a 
large consignment of the best English books, and 


and elegant bindings. 
recently received from their London 
much of this stock has been put up specially for 
their retail trade in unique and exquisite library 
bindings. A large number of the daintiest little 
volumes, beautifully bound, for presents, have 
been prepared for this season, and these will well 
repay inspection. 

Special attention is asked to the almost endless 


assortment of Books for Young People; to the 
rich display of Fine Stationery and Fancy 


and best ar- 


New York. 


Goods ; and to the most extensive 


ranged stock of Christmas Cards in 
Cae" A new Catalogue of the Choicest Ameri- 
can and English Books sent on application. 


Putnam's Sons, 
Ne w York. 


r. 


27 and 29 


G. 


West 28d Street, 


THE 
se . - . 
4 ¢ . © ‘ “7 
Financial History of 
. << “ 
» » ¢ 1a 
the United States 
FROM 1774 to 1789. 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. By Albert 
S. Bolles, Profess r in the Wharton School 
of Finance, University of Pennsylvania; edi- 
tor of ‘The Banker’s Magazine”; author of 
‘The Financial History of the United States, 
from 1789 to 1860,’ 
8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


ANG’S 


PR 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CALENDARS. 


ORIGINAL, ARTISTIC, UNSURPASSED. 





For Sale by all Dealers 


7 , > 
Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 


sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 6,000 sub- 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
FIELDING AND SMOLLETT’S NOVELS. 


“ Fielding is the first of the British novelists. His name 
is immortal as a painter of natural manners. We readily 
grant to Smollett an equal rank with his great rival 
Fielding. . They were so eminently successful as 
novelists that no other English author of that class has 
a right to be mentioned in the same breath. No books 
ever written excited such peals of unextinguishable 
laughter as those of Smollett.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

p “Fielding is the prose | a r of human nature.”—Lord 
yron, 

rHE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. A new library 
edition. Printed on hand-made paper, with etched 
by C. O. Murray. In five vols. Large octavo, 


26.00, 


rHE NOVELS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. A new library 


edition. Printed on hand-made paper, with etched por- 
soa by C. O. Murray. In six volumes. Large Svo, 
24.00, 
HANDSOME NEW EDITION OF 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


“The record in Boswell’s book is perfect. In recording 
se considerable a portion of the wit and wisdom of the 
brightest ornament of the eighteenth century, he pre- 
sents Johnson himself to our unbiased judgment.” 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON AND TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. Edited, with introduction, by Professor 
Henry Morley. With twenty steel-plate portraits of 
eminent characters after Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 5 
vols., royal 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, — in 
boards. Only 500 copies printed. Per vol., $1.00 


LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. Library edition. estieote il- 
lustrated. Including the Tour to the Hebrides. 5 vols., 
crown 8vc, cloth, $6.50; half calf, $15.00. Without the 
Tour to the Hebrides. 4 vols., bound in 2, crown 8vo, 
cloth, $4.50; half calf, $8.00. 


THE SPECTATOR. A new edition in large type, printed 
from plates, reproducing the original text both as first 
issued and as corrected by its authors. With introduc- 
tion, notes, and index by He -nry Morley. 3 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, in box. Per set, $3.75; half calf, $7.50. 


THE WORKS OF ISAAC DISRAELI. 8 vols., 12mo, cloth. 
Per set, 3.75. Curtosities of Literature. Amenities of 
Literature. Miscellanies of Literature. 


LIBRARY OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 
“A real encyclopedia of quotations, these fine 
books furnish a very comprehensive and useful 
index to the best sayings of the best authors; the 
thanks of all lovers of what is good and true are due for 
bringing out in so convenient, attractive, and inexpen- 
sive a form a set of books so valuable for ever _ library, 
and so important to every scholar.” —Literary ld. 


bh LIBRARY OF FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS from 


English, American, French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
Latin, and Greek Authors. By Rev. C. T. Ramage, LL.D., 


and J. C. Grocott. *A new and much improv ciition,” 
5 vols., 12mo. Price per set, cloth, $10.40; half calf, 
$17.50; three-quarters levant morocco, $25.00, The 


volumes will be sold separately in cloth, at $2.00 each. 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE’S WORKS. 


“The contents include all of note that a man of taste 
would need to know in regard pe the artistic and historic 
treasures of these cities.”.—N. Y. Nation. 

WALKS IN ROME. An entirely new edition. Pres 2e 
written and thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 
The Same. London edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, aa 

7.50, 


WALKS IN LONDON. With one hundred illustrations. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 1036 pp., $5.00. The two volumes 
in one, $3.60. 


FLORENCE—VENICE. 
12mo, $1.00. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS. 


Universally acknowled ose to hold the first rank in the 
realm of historical romance. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Woodstock Edition. In 24 
volumes. Containing all the notes, appendixes, glos- 
sary, ete. Printed from new, large, and clear t , on 
fine paper. Each volume containing an average 0. 
full-page cuts with title-page vignette. 24 volumes, 
lzmo. Cloth, in boxes, per set, $324.00; half calf, 4 
set, $48.00; half calf, extra, hand- tooled, per set, $60.00 

KENILWORTH EDITION. Two volumes bound in 
13 vols., 12mo. Cloth, in box, per set, $16.25; half calf, 
er set, "#32. 50; half calf, extra, hand-tooled, per set, 

37.75. 


BULWER’S NOVELS AND TALES. 


“As a novelist, there was nothing he did not handle, 
and very few er he did not adorn. In the last years 
y 


Each with map and illustrations 


of his life, Lord tton was the most eminent living 
writer in English literature.”—London Quarterly Re- 
view, 

Caxton Edition. 20 volumes. 8vo. With frontispiece 
illustrations. Half calf, $60; half calf, extra, hand- 
tooled, $80; cloth, $30. 

NEW POPULAR EDITION of Bulwer’s works complete 
in 12 volumes. ié6mo, illustrated. Sold only in sets. 
Cloth, $15; half American Russia, 
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(,EO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF AMERI- 
can Boys. A Guide and Text-book of Gamesof the 
Playground, the Parlor, and the Field. Especially 
adapted for American Youth. By Henry Chadwick, 
author of ‘American Handbooks of Games,’ etc., etc. 
Handsome lithographed double cover. 4to, cloth, $2; 
boards, $1.50. 

“A book that will captivate boys at a glance.’ 
cinnati Commercial. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS AND SONGS 
for Young Pe ople. Edited by Helen Kendrick John 
son, author of ‘Our Familiar Songs and Those Who 
Made Them.’ Copiously illustrated. Beautiful lit .o- 
graphed double cover. 4to, cloth, #2; boards, $1.50. 

“No more acceptable present to the young could be de- 
vised.”"—Rochester Democrat. 

“Its intrinsic merit as a well-chosen and well-edited 
collection will give it a distinct value in the eyes of pa- 
rents.”’—The Book Buyer. 


LABOULAYVE'SILLUSTRA TED FATRY 
Tales. A new and very beautifnl edition. With 22 
ilustrations. Elegant lithographed Jjeuble cover. 4to, 
cloth, $2; boards, #1.50. 

“Will be heartily wel omed. The choice is excellent. 
The narrative has the literary quality which made the 
reputation of the genial compiler. The pictures, too—of 
French origin—are good.”—New York Nation. 


LITTLE SUNBEAMS PICTURE 
Book. With 130 colored illustrations. Lithographed 
cover. Boards, $1.25. 

HEROES AND HEROINES OF NUR- 
sery History. 5 | George Sadler. With illustrations 


by Frank Cox. Beautifully printed in colors by Hil- 
desheimer & Faulkner. Lithographed cover. Boards, 
$1.25. 


*—Cin- 


GOLDEN HOURS. By Mrs. Sale Barker. 
With illustrations from designs by M. E. Edwards. 
Reproduced inthe highest style of chromolithography 
by Gow and Butterfield. 4to, fancy boards, $2.50. 

*, 4 * The designs for ‘Told in the Twilight’ were also by 

M. E. Edwards. 


os UTLEDGES EVERY BOY’S AN- 
nual. 1885. With many illustrations and 12 colored 
lates. Twenty-third year of publication. Cloth, 
2.50. 
ROUTLEDGE’ S EVERY GIRL’S AN- 
nual. 1885. With many illustrations and 12 colored 
plates. Seventh year of publication. Cloth, $2.50. 


LITTLE WIDE AWAKE. 1885. Edited 

by Mrs. Sale Barker. With original illustrations by 

E. Edwards, Hal. Ludlow, A. W. Cooper, and 
others. Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE BOOK OF 
Wild Animals. With many full-page and 12 colored 
1. en Large 4to, lithographed cover, boards, 

1.75. 


ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE BOOK OF 
Domestic Animals. (Companion volume to the above.) 
With many full-page and 12 colored illustrations. 
Large 4to, lithographed cover, boards, $1.75. 


“Graphic colored plates and striking woodcuts. . 
Copious illustrations and interesting text.”—N. Y. Herald. 

“Two of the most attractive additions to the Christmas 
store of children’s literature are ‘Routledge’s Picture 
Books of Domestic and Wild Animals.’ Wonderfully true 
to nature; will fascinate young folks. The descriptions 
of animal life are simple, clear, and thoroughly fitted to 
enchain the attention of little ones.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“No child would fail to be captivated by ‘ Routledge’s 
ha of Wild Animals and Domestic Animals.’” 
—N. Y. Nation. 


CHILDREN’S CIRCUS AND MENAGE- 
rie Picture Book. A new edition, profusely illustrated 
with oe. plates. New lithographed cover, — 

8, $2 


ROUTLEDGE’S ONE-SYLLABLE HIS. 
tories. By Mrs. Helen W. Pierson. With many illus- 
trations and maps. 4to, 1 anogrennes board covers. 
Price, $1.00 each. UNIT ATES. New edition, 
a and revised. ENGLAND. FRANCE. GER- 


“Are clever performances, calculated to interest the 
childish reader, and are brought down to date.”—N. Y. 
Nation. 

“ These four books of history are written in a style that 
will make their use for ones. and supplementary read- 
ing. = only ng eny but ey ate le 2 youn 

road pages, open {ype, an au and appro 
ate illustrations e th books the best, on appropri, 
subjects, in the 1 enguage.”- —N. FE. Journal of Education. 

In noticing the HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
the School Journal (New York) says: 

“Co rH * panes and attractively written, .. . 
there Eno in the market filling its place. It is 
a hunecioel” work (not a romance), comprising events 
rom the commencement of the history of our coun 
down to the present time. The work is well done, an 
for this we heartily commend the book.” 


Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1884. 


The Week. 


THE NY. Zimes has rendered the public a ser- 
vice by bringing the text of the new commercial 
treaty with Spain as a special cablegram from 
Madrid, Simultaneously with its publication 
Minister Foster has come home to render such as- 
sistance as he may in securingits ratification by 
Congress. If we are unable to approve of the 
treaty in its present shape, or in any shape in 
which it is likely to be presented, we are 
moved by no prejudice against reciprocity in 
general, or against the author of the im- 
portant negotiation now before the Senate. 
The total imports of sugar into the United 
States during the fiscal year 1883 were 
2,630,000,000 pounds, costing $91,000,000, 
upon which there was an average duty of two 
cents per pound, yielding about $52,000,000 
of revenue. Of the total importation of sugar 
Cuba and Porto Rico furnished $56,000,000 
worth, or more than one-half. The revenue 
derived from this particular source was between 
$20,000,000 and $25,000,000. The duty on 
sugar imported from other countries remaining 
the same, the effect of the treaty will be to 
give an advantage of two cents per pound to the 
planters of Cuba and Porto Rico at the ex- 
pense of our Treasury. Sugar cannot be 
cheaper to American consumers so long as any 
portion of our supply comes from countries 
paying the tax. The Cuban planters will 
simply pocket the duty which vould otherwise 
go into the Treasury of the United States. If 
an appropriation of $20,000,000 per annum 
were made by law as a bonus to the Cuban 
planters, the effect would be the same. 











What are we to get in return for so extraor 
dinary a donation? Cuba and Porto Rico are 
to admit free of duty provisions, live animals, 
coal, cotton and woollen manufactures, certain 
classes of iron and steel, agricultural imple- 
ments, wood and wooden ware, and a few ar- 
ticles of minor consequence. Wheat and flour, 
which constitute a large share of our exports to 
the Spanish West Indies, are still burdened with 
heavy duties, viz., wheat 50 cents per 100 kilos, 
flour $3 per barrel. The New York quotation for 
West India shipping flour is now $4 30 to 
$4 40. The Cuban duty under the treaty is 
therefore equal to 70 per cent. ad valorem. 
Possibly this extravagant duty—extravagant 


in a treaty of reciprocal trade—may be relaxed | 





or modified if the Senate of the United States | 
| the date of the treaty can be admitted, the 


proves stubborn. But we should not esteem 
it wise policy to buy trade with Cuba at so high 
a price even if breadstuffs were admitted free. 
What the treaty amounts to is a scheme to 
purchase a small market in the West Indies 
at a present cost of $20,000,000 per annum 
and at a growing cost hereafter, since the 
bonus which we offer to Cuban sugar will 
stimulate the growth of the article there enor- 
mously It is estimated by good authority 
that the island is capable of producing all 
the sugar now consumed in the United 
States. The premium of 2 cents per pound 


| 
court holds, 
| competent on general principles of law. 


will of course be paid as long as the island pro- | thronging over with perjured affidavits to show 


duces less than the total consumption of this | 


country, minus the small amount produced 
in Louisiana. If so large a sacrifice of reve 
nue is to be made by the Treasury, sure ly the 
consumers of sugar ought to reap a share of 
the benefit. 


President Arthur's recommendation that 
Congress provide a suitable pension for Gene 
ral Grant has not attracted much attention or 
given rise to much comment in the press 
We think that the people of the United States, 
or a very large majority of them, would fa 
vor some measure which should have the 
effect to put General Grant beyond the reach 
of pecuniary solicitude. His military — ser- 
vices overtop and belittle all the 
with which he may be chargeable in other 
walks of life. He fills too large a chapter of 
the nation’s history to be overlooked or neg 
lected in his declining years. But the method 
by which the nation may properly testify its 
continued appreciation of his services is open 


errors 


to fair discussion. 
him on the retired list of the army is, that such 
a proceeding breaks in upon a well-settled army 
regulation, and puts him again in advance of 
General Sherman and other officers, retired 
and to be retired, who have rights to be con 
sidered. A pension General Grant declines to ac- 
cept. A measure to provide a decent competence 
for allex-Presidents from the public Treasury 
would cover his case, would have no exceptional] 
features, and would accord well with the dignity 
of the nation. Perhaps no time more fitting 
than the present could be found for the intro 
duction of such a measure. There are, 
will be, three Republican ex-Presidents. In 


Democratic ex 


or soon 


course of time there will be a 
President. 
contribution to its own dignity 


The country can well afford this 


The Supreme Court bas decided, in the case of 
Chew Hong v. The United States, that the Chinese 
Restriction Act, requiring a Collector's certificate 
as the only evidence of the right of a Chinese 
laborer to reénter the United States, is not ap- 
plicable to a Chinese laborer who lived in this 
country at the date of the treaty of 1880, but 
who left this country before the act of May 
6, 1882, was passed, and did not attempt to 
retnter until after the act of July 5, 1884, was 
passed. The right of such laborer to renter was 
secured by the treaty of 1880, and the court 
holds that Congress did not intend to violate 
the right. Chinese laborers who were here at 


evidence as will be 
The 


based on the ground 


upon such 
decision of this case is 
that the acts of Congress did not necessarily 
conflict with the treaty, and that the duty of 
the court was, if possible, to make the 
statute and the treaty 
The opinion shows that the 
lightly allow acts of Congress to 
treaties. Judges Field and Bradley dissent, 
insisting that the flood the 
Pacific Coast with Chinamen, who would come 


stand together. 


court will not 
override 


dex ision would 


The objection to placing | 


away, and that the country would soon bs 





that they were old residents 


, 
j 


Our esteemed contemporary, the 7ridune, 
thinks that if Governor Cleveland would frown 


with sufficient flerceness 


commercial depression it) would presently 
blessed with a revival of business 
ing should be directed principally toward the ta 
riff agitators. Let it be understood once for all 


that these mischievous persons are to be put 


down, and trade will speedily revive, as it would 
have revived if Blaine had been elected The 
most striking feature of the present d 
isa glut of 
McCulloch tells us 


an excess of producing power as measured by 


manufactured goods. Secretary 


that this glut 


the consuming power of the countrys This is 
known to be the true state of the case by nearly 
every manufacturer in his own line of business 
Especially is it known tothe makers of pig-iron 
who have observed with consternation the steady 


growth of the iron trade in Alabama, Tennes 


see, and Virginia, in spite of the crisis, and whi 
have felt the 


produc crs 


invasion of Eastern markets by 


Southern Ninety-nine thousand 
tons of Southern pig-iron have been shipped t 
hanies during the pre 


points east of the Alleg 
sent vear, according to statistics gathered by 
Bradstreef’s, Surely neither President Cleveland 


nor Mr. Blaine, por the whole Congress of the 


United States can frown down those producers: 


pig-iron who insist on flooding the 


market at the present low prices Nor can 


invbody, however patriotically inclined, frown 
out of existence the excess of boot and shoe 
machinery, which is capable of supplying the 
country for a whole vear with the product of 
six months’ labor We trust that Governor 
Cleveland will not waste his time in such futile 
endeavors, If the crisis is to be dealt with by 
making faces at e] can make 
enough f lof us 

Notwithstanding the recent stoppage of a 
number of mills and the reduction of wages in 
others, there are some signs of improvement in 
business, <All the trade journals agree upon 


this point some mills have stopped 


| W hile 
others have resumed business. The increasing 
investment securities on the 


best 


demand for good 
Stock Exchange is perhaps the evidence 
of returning confidence. In the nature of 
things, the depression which has 
heavily upon all departments of industry dur- 


ing the past two years cannot last much longer. 


borne so 


Prices of all consumable products are so nearly 
equalized—have been levelled down to so near 
standard—that there must present- 
ly be an The 
country is yet far from being finished. There 
is vastroom still within our own territory for 


the same 


acceleration of exchanges, 


the employment of new capital, and still more 
room for American enterprise abroad when- 
ever we shall reach the stage of enlightenment 
to look for profitable trade beyond our own 
The transition from high to low 
requisite to 


boundaries. 
prices — the indispensable 
a revival of trade—has been painful indeed, 


but it has been borne. History has repeated 
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itself on this point, and we have every reason 
to expect that the future course of events will 
be not unlike that of former crises—that the 
pendulum will swing back, slowly at first, but 
with an accelerated motion, and that trade and 
industry will shortly be found in a fairly pros- 
perous condition without anybody knowing 
have wrought so agreeable a 


what causes 


change. 


President Andrew D. White wrote to Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, apropos of one of his vetoes, 
one of the warmest eulogies a public officer 


has ever received. This did not, however, 
prevent his supporting the mendacious and 


corrupt Blaine. We are glad to see, however, 
that he has once more ‘recovered his political 
judgment, for he observed to the Young 
Men’s Republican Club at Syracuse the other 
night: 

‘“‘The main purpose of every citizen is clearly 
to see that the work of the city is intrusted to 
men who are capable. If the Republican party 
fails to give you men who will do this, it is your 
duty to vote for the other party until your party 
gives you worthy men. Your duty is to kee 
the skirts of the Republican party free froru all 
suspicion of corruption.” 

This is true of the nation as well as of the 
city now, has always been true, and will 
always remain true. Do not let us have any 
forgetfulness of it hereafter at national elec- 


tions. 





The ‘‘ city legislature” of Sacramento have 
just given an illustration of the tendencies of 
municipal government, by licensing the game 
of ‘‘ stud-horse poker” and games with dice. 
This leads the Sacramento Record-Union to 
declare that ‘‘the people of the city have but 
one remedy left them, and that is to rise in 
their might, and put on record their disap- 
proval in such emphatic language that the 
people of the State cannot mistake their sen- 
timents on the subject.” Stud-horse poker, it 
points out, is ‘‘as dangerous and alluring a 
game "as any, and this no doubt is the reason 
the trustees have licensed it. The trouble will 
not be cured by the people ‘‘ rising in their 


” 


might,” however, unless they can get laws 
which will secure them a different species of 
trustees. There must be something wrong in 
the system which produces trustees who license 
dangerous and _ alluring games, 
and so the Record-Union seems to think, for it 
adds: ‘‘ The whole matter now so agitating this 
community emphasizes anew that for which 
we have long contended, that municipal affairs 
divorced from politics; that city 
conducted business 


gambling 


should be 
business should be 
principles; and that in city government politi- 
cal domination should be a secondary matter, 
and municipal rectitude and economy the 
first and chief considerations.” 


on 


It has occurred to the Irish supporters of 
Mr. Blaine in New York that their services and 
numbers in the recent election had not been 
sufficiently recognized. So, when their com- 
mittee came together at the Astor House the 
other day to aflirm their undying hostility to 
British free trade and British ‘‘ manners and 
customs,” they adopted, as part of their address, 
astatement of their own numerical importance. 
‘In the two citiesof New York and Brooklyn,” 
they said, ‘‘35,000 Independent Irish-American 


| address them ‘‘ in meeting.” 


votes were cast for the Hon. James G. Blaine 
and Gen. John A. Logan, the standard-bearers 


| of the protective policy; and in the State of | 


record makes it clear that a 
| total of not far from 0,000 votes were cast by 
the same element for the same cause.” If this 
is an approximately correct statement of the 
‘‘Trish defection” in NewYork, it enables us 
| to form some idea of what the Independent 
Republican vote for Cleveland must have been, 


New York the 


sion, but reversed Garfield’s majority of 21,000 
in the State. The Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette, in a recent article replete with post-election 
wisdom, said that the entire Independent bolt 
in New York did not make a difference of 200 
Insomnia is a dreadful thing. 


votes, 





The Tribune, whose condition of mind about 
the solid South is almost as frenzied as that of 
poor Mr. Halstead, publishes a handbill which 
it says was circulated in North Carolina during 
the late campaign, in which such dreadful 
questions as this are propounded: ‘‘Are you 
willing for negroes to intermarry with white 
people in North Carolina? Are you willing 
for your children to go to school with negro 
children and so grow up with them in social 
relations? If you are, vote for the Radicals. 
If you are not, vote the Democratic ticket.” 
The Tribune says that the handbill ‘‘from 
first to last is a brazen denial of the cardinal 
American doctrine of equal rights,” and in a 
voice hoarse with emotion and trembling with 
excitement asks : ‘‘ How do you like it, Henry 
Ward Beecher? How do you like it, George 
William Curtis ? How do you like it, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson ? How do you like it, 
James Freeman Clarke?” These gentlemen 
probably dislike this handbill and all silly lite- 
rature, including a good many of the 7riiune’s 
articles. What the writers of such stuff need, 
like Mr. Halstead, is sleep, which is the best 
of all cures for mental inflammation. They 
should imitate the sluggard who does not care 
a cent for handbill denials of cardinal doc- 
trines. 


It is gratifying to observe that at a time 





when the minds of the negroes are filled with 
anxiety concerning the intentions of the Demo. 
crats toward them, some of the more intelli. 
gent of their race are endeavoring to restore 
sober-mindedness and even confidence, by hav- 
ing white men of character and intelligence to 
In Charleston, 8. 
C., a colored conference was recently assured 
by a gentleman who possessed the esteem of 
the negroes, that their fears were groundless, 


| and that Mr. Cleveland’s election was no dis- 
aster to them, and we learn from the reports 


| ornea 
groes. 





of the address that he was implicitly believed. 
Ministers of Atlanta, Georgia, organized a 
public meeting of colored citizens a few days 
since, and invited Governor McDaniel and 
Senators Brown and Coiquitt to address it. 
Governor McDaniel has since his inauguration 


| shown himself the constant friend of the ne- 


The Senators named have been always 
active workers with them in their churches. 
“Big Bethel’ Church in Atlanta has often been 


| crowded by them when Mr.Colquitt was to ad- 
| dress them, and the Baptists throughout the State 


have, with reason, regarded Mr. Brown as their 


since this vote not only offset the Irish seces- | 








friend. Theselection of these three by the minis- 
ters was, therefore, natural and judicious But 
a negro element in Atlanta, it seems, has con- 
sidered this invitation a great offence, and the 
ministers who issued it have been, we learn, 
threatened, and one of them actually attacked. 
When it is remembered how docile and sub- 
missive the negroes generally are to their pas- 
tors, it must be admitted that this recent de- 
monstration in Atlanta against them on the 
part of the political negroes is very significant. 
It would seem that a ferment is desired, and 
that no efforts of a reasonable nature to bring 
about tranquillity will be tolerated. 





The necessity of a change in the training of 
the young men of the South is the subject of 
almost daily comment by such journals as the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier, and the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Chronicle. It is earnestly insisted that 
there shall be schools in the South from which 
pupils can go and at once earn their living by 
means of the practical knowledge there ac- 
quired. It will be remembered that we called 
attention about a year and a half ago to 
the significance of the step taken by the State 
of Georgia in this direction. The report of the 
commission appointed by the Legislature of 
Georgia to visit the best technical schools of the 
country, and to devise and report a plan for 
the establishment of similar schools in that 
State, has tended to increase the general desire 
for practical education. The appointment of 
acommission, with powersand objects similar to 
those of the Georgia commission, is now being 
urged upon the Legislature of North Carolina. 
It is maintained that the time is now ripe for 
this change. Already, in recognition of the de- 
mands of the times; several Southern univer- 
sities have much improved and enlarged their 
scientific and technical departments. The 
directors of the North Carolina, Orphan 
Asylum, by recently establishing in that 
institution a department for the industrial 
training of the children, have still further 
opened the way toward the adoption of such 
schools of technology as at present exist in the 
North, and notably in Massachusetts. 





Mrs. Sarah C. Howe, the great Boston 
banker, is out of jail, and has started in busi- 
ness again at 132 West Concord Street. She is 
said to have made an offer to her creditors to 
pay 6 per cent. a year during the time she was 
jn prison on all deposits made with her in the 
year in which she wasarrested,and this handsome 
proposal will doubtless win her the confidence of 
many of her old customers. In fact, the la- 
dies are said to be flocking to the new bank 
with their little hoards, and Mrs. Howe 
keeps strictly to her old plan of operations. 
She refuses to have anything to do with men, 
because her aim is ‘‘to give the women a 
chance to manage their own property,” and 
‘*hecause men tell what they hear, 
and it gets printed in the newspapers.” 
As she owes nearly half a million, of which 
she robbed her old customers, and has no 
assets of any sort, and is fresh from jail, where 
she was sent for this sort of ‘‘ banking,” her 
successful start at a new place presents a spec- 
tacle which must make some of our greatest 
male financiers sick with envy. 
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A good deal of amusement has been caused 
in London by a published statement that the 
banks were about to combine to enforce the 
following resolution, which is said to have 
been already adopted by a’ well-known finan- 
cial house: ‘* The Board being of opinion that 
it ison many grounds inexpedient for clerks 
employed by the bank to contract mar- 
riages on insufficient means: Resolved, As 
a general rule, but subject to any exceptional 
circumstances which may induce the Board to 
dispense with such rule, that in future if any 
member of the staff whose income is less than 
£150 a year shall marry, he shal! be disquali- 
fied from continuing in the bank’s service, and 
will accordingly be required to retire from it.” 
Married clerks, unmarried clerks, and en- 
gaged clerks have published letters complain- 
ing of this proposal, but it seems based on 
sound financial principles. One of the great 
difficulties with banking, in this country at 
least, is that the employee's income is not sufli- 
cient to meet the expenditures caused by the 
increasing demands of wife and family, and 
the deficiency has to be supplied from the 
funds of the bank; this leads to scandal, 
arrest, or flight to Canada, and many other 
unpleasant The defaulter is 
almost always a married man, and often an 
exceptionally loving husband and father. It 


consequences, 


because he means to do wrong, but 
home avd cannot 


is not 
because he so 
bear to see those whom he loves deprived 
of their natural luxuries, that he is led into 
temptation. A curtailment of marriages, in 
cases where there no sufficient means of 
support, would help the banks greatly here. 


loves his 


are 





The Prince of Wales’s second son has been 
entered asa law student in the Inner Tem- 
ple in London—it is hard to say with what ob- 
ject, inasmuch as he can hardly mean to prac- 
tise at the bar, and could learn as much or 
more law at home with a private tutor than he 
will ever learn by ‘‘ keeping terms” in the 
Temple. The difficulty of providing for the 
younger members of the royal family is, how- 
ever, growing with their number, and with 
the progress of democracy, so rapidly that 
there is no knowing what shifts may be in 
store for them. Every year the number of 
those who vote openly in the House of Com- 
mons against grants to members of the royal 
family increases, and there was witnessed in the 
last case the strange spectacle of two ministers, 
one of them a member of the Cabinet, leaving 
the House when the vote was being taken. 
With the new constituency created by the Fran- 
chise Bill, this difficulty is likely to increase. 
In fact, the practice of pledging members on 
their election to vote against royal allowances 
has already begun in Radical boroughs. Pro- 
fessor Stuart, who has succeeded Mr. Fawcett 
in the representation of Hackney, was obliged 
to take this pledge the other day. The philo- 





sophical Radicals, like the Spectator, utter strong | 


remonstrances against it, on the ground that it is 
illogical to keep up royalty at all and allow, 
for the sake of a small sum, scions of 
royalty to go about as genteel paupers. But 
then, as some one said the other day, the 
British people knows how to be illogical when 
it pleases. There is a vague expectation that 
the Queen’s private fortune, which is sup- 


posed to be large, will be a fair provision for 
the younger generation, though nobody knows 


how she will leave it, and everybody knows 


that she shares to the fullest the German idea 
about the value of a royal family to the coun- 
try. Consequently she may not do anything 
very handsome. She has not been generous to 
the Tecks, who have been reduced so low that 
their furniture was sold at auction, and they 
are now living on,the Continent in very strait- 
ened circumstances. 


The difficulty has by extraordinary good 
fortune been warded off from the British peo- 
ple for two centuries. William and Mary had 
no children. Anne had thirteen, who all died 
in infancy. The first two Georges had just 
enough to make the succession secure. George 
ITI. hada large family of worthless sons, who got 
heavily in debt, but only two besides George LV. 
married, and these had only one or twochildren 
each, The Duke of Kent had one daughter who 
succeeded to the throne, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge one son, who has been easily provided 
for. The Queen’s large family has brought 
about a novel state of things, therefore, and 
awkwardly enough at the opening of a demo 
cratic regime, When taxpayers are becoming very 
unwilling to support any one in idleness, and 
when promotion in the army or navy for any- 
thing but merit is becoming increasingly odi 
ous. The only easy way out of the difficulty 
for the men seems to be marriage with rich 
girls, either American or English. They can 
not, as yet, ‘‘ go into business,” or if they did 
so would, like the rest of the world, probably 
fail. At the bar they would be exposed, even 
if they bad any ability, to a rivalry and antago 
nism which would be full of humiliation. In 
fact, they would probably never get a brief, ex- 
cept in the hope that they would exert social in 
fluence on the jurymen, They would, however, 
probably succeed immensely as family physi- 
cians, but medicine has not yet secured a firm 
footing in England as the profession of a 
“gentleman.” We have no doubt that ten years 
of practice in this field, in London, would en- 
able any Royal Duke or Prince to retire with 
a snug fortune, even if it were well Known 
that he only administered bread pills. They 
are great fools, indeed, not to make ‘‘a potof 
money ” out of English reverence for rank, 
while it is yet time. 





The unfairness of the outcry against Justice 
Manisty, for setting aside the verdict of the 
jury in the case of Adams against Coleridge, 
has been exposed by a barrister in a letter to 
the London Daily Nets, in which he says: 


‘**Every practising barrister knows that Mr. Jus- 
tice Manisty entered the verdict as he did, under 
Order 40, Rule 4, in order that the plaintiff might 
goat once to the Courtof Appeal. Had the Judge 
entered judgment for the plaintiff, or abstained 
from entering judgment at all, the parties would 
have had to have gone to the Divisional Court, 
and from thence to the Court of Appeal. It is 
an evil sign when bad motives are hastily as- 
signed, and whatever the merits of the case 
itself are (and I certainly agree that the de- 
fendant should either as a gentleman have justi- 
fied or withdrawn his letter), the public may 
rest assued that the administranon of the law, 
by Mr. Justice Manisty, was honestly carried 
out, and that there is not the slightest danger, 
because of the position of one of the litigants, 
that justice will not be done.” 


The position of any English judge trying 


/ a case of this kind, in 








i 


head of 


‘ 


which the 


the judicial bench was mixed up, was « 


course a delicate one, and it was made all the 
more so by the fact that the plaintill em 
ployed no counsel, The 
was almost certainly due to the unwillingness 
of Lord Coleridge's family to increase the 
volume of the scandal, Mr. Bernard Coleridge 
undoubtedly had more to sa} i 

than he said, if he had been disposed to make 


nd his 


more of a public exhibition of himself a 


absence of defence 


! 


Vo in Justificahon 


family, and of the man his sister is x 
marry. 

The decision of the English Court of Appeals 
in the Mignonette case,that it is murder to killa 
man for the purpose of eating him, in order & 
life, is interesting, anc ! 
throughout) the Ar 


goaxl law 


save one’s own 
doubtless be accepted 


glo-Saxon world as 


advise nobody who is caught at sea witha party 


of shipwrecked friends in an 
short of provisions, to rely on it for safety 


open boat and 


young, tender, and = stout 


pecially if he is 
The citation of the case will make no 


sion on them. They will take the chance of 
being convicted of murder in preference t! 
chance of dying of starvation The part of 
wisdom—low, worldly wisdom, we admit 
in such a situation is to be the first fo s ust 
eating somebody, and to be most active in pro 
moting the movement Of cours: sa 
drawn this will Go no good, but lots an 
not always drawn, The victim is, as in the 


Mignonette, often selected on the ground that 


he isvoung and has few ties, and by urging 
this view the voluble, active, energetic, and pul 
lic-spirited man has always a good chance of 


! ‘¢ 


escape. The opportunity of real self-sacrifies 
will often, too, have an overwhelming attrac 
tion for some minds, and should be painted 


in glowing colors to any one who shows any 


signs of weakness for this hind of fame 


The state of things in Denmark is a novelty 
in constitutional government which excites 
curiously little attention in other countries 
For nine years the Ministry has always been 
ina small minority in the Parliament or Folk 
thing, upholding the roval authority against 
Radicals of the most extreme type, each ses 
sion consisting of a 
dissolution, and the elections always sending 
back the The Minister, 
Mr. Estrup, in the meantime governed as Bis 
to do before 1866, in complete 


Parliament or its opinions. 


wrangle, ending in 


long 
same or similar men, 
marek used 
indifference to the 
At the late elections, out of 102 members, of 
which the Folkthing consists, 8838 were elected 
bitterly hostile to the Ministry, and the remain- 


ing 19 moderately so, and they at once re- 
solved not to discuss any proposition ormeasure 


emanating from the Minister. Nevertheless the 
| sky looks brighter for him than it has done for 


many years past. As has happened in Belgium, 
and indeed as happens sooner or laterevery where, 
the Radicals have produced others still more Rad 
ical, who are disposed to pronounce the mode 
rates ‘‘traitors,” and who want to rip up both 
Church and State. Consequently there is a 
division of increasing bitterness in the ranks 
of the Opposition, and Mr. Estrup is hoping 
that the moderates may come over to him, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WepNespay, December 3, to Tugspay, Dec. 0, 1884 


inclusive.) 

DOMESTIC. 
Tue Electoral Colleges of the various States 
met throughout the whole country on Wednes- 
day,and cast their votes in accordance with the 
result of the late Presidential election in each 
State. 

According to the best authorities, Senators 
Bayard and Garland are booked for places in 
President Cleveland’s Cabinet—the former for 
the State or Treasury, and the latter for the At- 
torney-Generalship. It is doubtful whether 
any other Senators will be taken, as it is 
thought that the withdrawal of these two, who 
are perhaps the strongest men on the Democrat- 
ic side, may be attended with some inconve- 
nience in that body. The other names most 
frequently mentioned in connection with the 
Cabinet are ex-Senator Thurman; Mr. Barbour, 
of Virginia; Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin; ex-Sena- 
tor McDonald, of Indiana; ex-Senator Trum- 
bull, of Illinois; and Governor Waller, of Con- 
necticut. It is an undoubted fact that if the 
Independent Republicans desired a representa- 
tive in the Cabinet, they could have one, but 
the prevailing belief is that they do not want 
any offices, but will be well satisfied if Presi- 
dent Cleveland gives them good government 
instead. 

Governor Cleveland visited this city on 
Thursday to attend the Actors’ Fund Benefit 
performance at the Academy of Music. 

In the Senate on Wednesday Mr. McPher- 
son (Dem.) introduced a bill to immediately 
suspend the coinage of the silver dollar. 
Among its provisions are: That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized and directed not 
to reissue any United States notes of a denomina- 
tion less than $5, and to cancel and destroy all 
United States notes of a less denomination than 
$5, and to cease engraving or printing all such 
notes; and, upon the aeposit of silver bullion in 
such sub-treasury as he shall designate, to issue to 
the depositor thereof silver certificates having 
upon their face the weight and market value 
of the metal so deposited, calculated in United 
States gold dollars at the rate of 25 8-10 stan- 
dard grains to the dollar. The Secretary is 
also authorized and required, on the presenta- 
tion of any silver certificates issued under the 
provision of the act by the legal holders there- 
of, to redeem the same by delivering to the de 
positors silver bullion of the weight and fine- 
ness certified upon the certificate, and to imme- 
diately cancel and destroy such certificates. 


Senator Cameron on Thursday introduced a 
resolution that the Committee on Finance be 
directed to inquire whether it would be expe- 
dient to’ expend the surplus revenue of the 
United States, or any portion thereof, for the 
purpose of reviving the shipping and export 
trade, Ly allowing a rebate from tariff duties 
on foreign goods imported in ships built and 
owned in the United States, and by also allow- 
ing a premium on American products and manu- 
actures exported in American vessels,and report 
by billor otherwise. Senator Hill, of Colorado, 
on the same day introduced a resolution against 
the restriction of silver coinage. 


In the Senate on Monday Mr. Mitchell (Rep., 
Pa.) read a letter from General Grant relating 
to the bill — introduced to give hima 
pension. General Grant expressed the hope 
that the bill would be withdrawn, as under no 
circumstances could he accept a pension, even 
if the bill passed both houses and received the 
approval of the President. Mr. Mitchell sr‘d 
that he had introduced the bill because he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Pensions, and 
the President had recommended a_ pension 
for General Grant. In deference to the 
latter’s wishes, Mr. Mitchell withdrew the 
bill. 


Mr. Buckner (Dem., Mo.), Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, introduced 
in the House on Monday bis bil] to suspend the 


coinage of the silver dollar, and moved its re- 
ference to the Banking Committee. That Com- 
mittee has already taken a position in favor of 
the suspension of this coinage, and a reference 
to it would have been equivalent to an immedi- 
ate favorable report. The friends of the silver 
dollar were strong enough to prevent this re- 
ference, and the bill was sent to the Committee 
on Coinage. 


A sub-committee of the House of Repre’ 
sentatives has been formed to investigate al- 
leged irregularities in the office of the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury. The charges are 
made by J. J. Barker, a former clerk in that 
Department, who alleges that vast sums of 
money have been paid out illegally to officials 
presenting false and fraudulent bills. 


In his annual report, Secretary Chandler, 
of the Navy Department, says the criticisms 
advanced against the new steel cruisers last 
year are based upon theories at variance with 
the progress of modern shipbuilding. The ob- 
jections to the machinery in the Chicago are 
met by the satisfactory performances of the 
Louisiana, whose machinery is similar, and 
the peculiar features of the Boston are to be 
found in the Chilian vessel Esmeralda, which 
is the latest development of naval construction 
in England. The new cruisers will be able to 
overtake 96 per cent. of the merchant 
steamers of the world. The Secretary recom- 
mends the construction of seven modern cruis- 
ers annually for ten years, as a measure calcu- 
lated to give the country at moderate cost a 
navy adequate to train its officers and maintain 
its safety and honor. He adds that the speed- 
iest and most economical way to remedy the de- 
fenceless condition of our coasts and harbors is 
to complete the partially constructed monitors. 


One of the most important plans which lead- 
ing Democrats have under consideration, con- 
templates securing the control of the United 
States Supreme Court before the close of the 
Cleveland Administration. The subject has 
not taken form in any Dill, and it, perhaps, 
may not assume that shape at this session; but 
it has been considered in detail by prominent 
Democratic Senators. It is proposed that the 
court shall be increased to fifteen judges; that, 
for the purposes. of all ordinary business, 
seven shall constitute a quorum; while for the 
consideration of all constitutional questions, 
twelve shall constitute a quorum. There is 
only one Democrat on the present Supreme 
Bench. 


The United States Supreme Court on Mon- 
day rendered a very important decision in a 
Chinese case. The effect of it is that the re- 
strictive Chinese law does not apply to China- 
men who were in the United States at the time 
the law was passed, and that these Chinamen 
can come and go, without obtaining certificates, 
as freely as residents of other countries. Cali- 
fornians say that the result will be to nullify 
the law, as the Chinese will have no difticulty 
in securing evidence to prove that they were in 
this country at the time, whether they were or 
not. 


Among the prominent Republican candidates 
for Senator Lapham’s seat in the United States 
Senate from New York are President Arthur, 
Levi P. Morton, James D. Warren, Wm. M. 
Evarts, and Chauncey M. Depew. 


The full text of the Spanish-American com- 
mercial treaty in regard to West Indian trade 
was published in this country by the New York 
Times on Monday and Tuesday. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Eastern Pig Iron Association, held in 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, the question of 
establishing a national club with protective 
principles, as opposed to the Cobden Club, of 
England, was considered, in connection with 
other business looking to the protection of pig 
iron from injurious tariff legislation. The club 
proposed is to be entirely non-partisan, and 
will, it is explained, ‘‘ have in view the com- 





bination and unification of the influence and 


There were some signs of returning pros- 
perity during the week. The North Chicago 
Rolling Mills resumed operations on Thursday, 
giving employment to 3,000 men. They will 
continue until February at least. 

On Monday the Hopewell Mill, at Taunton, 
Mass., which has been shut down the past two 
months, started up on fulltime with a full 
complement of hands. The stoppage was to 
add new machinery and rearrange the old. 
The Bates Mills, at Lewiston, Me., which have 
been running on two-thirds time lately, started 
up on full time on Monday morning; with a 
reduction of 5 per cent. in the wages of the 
employees. 

A large strike of hatters is in progress at 
South Norwalk, Conn. Trouble was appre- 
hended on Friday and Saturday, but there were 
no riots. 

There was a widespread gale from the Pa- 
cific coast in this country to the British Isles on 
Saturday and Sunday. Considerable damage 
was done to shipping. 

Five masked men took possession of a train 
on the Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas 
Railroad, five miles from Little Rock, on Sat- 
urday night, and, compelling the passengers to 
hold up their hands, robbed them and the ex- 
press safe, the latter containing about $2,000. 
Bloodhounds were put on the robbers’ tracks, 
and they were traced to Little Rock and 
arrested. Three of them have been identified. 


Francis D. Moulton, the ‘‘ mutual friend ” in 
the Tilton-Beecher case, in which he was the 
chief witness for the plaintiff, died on Wednes- 
day evening in this city, in the fiftieth year of 
his age. He was a native of this city, where 
he was graduated from the old Free Academy. 
His acquaintance with Mr. Beecher followed 
an intimate friendship with Theodore Tilton, 
who had been his classmate. His share in the 
famous Brooklyn trial gave him great noto- 
riety for the time being. 


Judge Seneca M. Dorr died in Rutland, Vt., 
on Wednesday, aged sixty-four. He was a 
prominent Free-soiler in the days before the 
war, and became one of the founders of the 
Republican party. Judge Dorr was influential 
in developing the great marble interests of Ver- 
mont. His widow is Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, 
the writer. 

FOREIGN. 


The Redistribution Bill passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day, without division. The Franchise Bill 
finally passed the House of Lords on Friday 
without amendment, and the royal assent was 
given on Saturday. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, replied to a question as to whether 
the Government would prosecute the authors 
of articles in United Ireland inciting to crime 
and disaffection. He said the Government 
was awake to the evil of the articles referred to 
as published in United Ireland, but he doubted 
the wisdom of giving factitious importance to 
the paper by prosecuting it. An exciting 
scene ensued. Mr. William O’Brien, member 
for Mallow and editor of United Ireland, 
jumped to his feet and declared that the Chief 
Secretary was making an attack on him. The 
Speaker of the House thereupon interposed, 
and declared Mr. O’Brien out of order. Mr. 
O’Brien resumed his seat. 


It is reported that Mr. Gladstone has offered 
to the Marquis of Ripon, the late Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, the position of Viceroy of Ireland. 
If the Marquis accepts the office it will be 
necessary for Parliament to passa bill to enable 
a Roman Catholic to hold the Viceroyalty. 


The House of Lords on Friday, acting as 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, decided that 
the endorsee of a bill of lading was not liable 
for the freight. 


The London Timeson Saturday said: ‘‘ The 
prospect that America will pui a stop to the 





juterests of American economic principles,” 


coinage of silver by repealing the Bland Bill ha, 
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unsettled business in India and caused Calcutta 
exchange to decline to 1s. 67gd.” 


The Rev. Edward Girdlestone is dead. He 
was born in London, September 6, 1805, and 
was educated at Balliol College, Oxford. After 
holding various positions in the Church, Mr. 
Girdlestone, in 1872, became Vicar of Olveston, 
near Bristol. He was the author of a volume 
of sermons entitled ‘ Reflected Truth,’ and of 
many occasional sermons and pamphlets. Mr. 
Girdlestone was best known to the general 
public through his advocacy of the cause of the 
agricultural laborer,to which since 1867 he was 
constantly devoted. At a meeting of the 
British Association at Norwich in 1868 he 
made the first suggestion of an Agricultural 
Laborers’ Union. He was a consistent op- 
ponent of ritualism. 


Joseph Warner Henley, a British public 
man of wide reputation, is dead at the age of 
ninety-one. He was educated at Oxford. He 
did not enter public life until he was forty- 
eight years old, when he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, and he remained in it until he was 
eighty-five. In 1852 he was President of the 
Board of Trade under Lord Derby. 


The case of Captain Dudley and the mate 
of the wrecked yacht Mignonette, who killed 
the boy Parker to keep themselves alive, and 
against whom on November 6 a special verdict 
was found in accordance with the facts, was 
heard on Thursday in London by the full bench 
of the Court of Appeals. Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge, in pronouncing the decision of the 
court, said all the judges agreed that the act of 
the prisoners amounted to murder, and the con- 
viction must be affirmed. They were accord- 
ingly sentenced to death on Tuesday. The 
British Home Secretary has recommended 
Queen Victoria to respite them. 


Earl Granville, the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has instructed Sir Edward 
Malet to adhere to his declarations in the 
Congo Conference, and to decline to admit 
that either the Powers or the Conference can 
interfere in that portion of the Niger terri- 
tory which is under English protection. 


The report of the Congo Sub-Committee made 
on Saturday proposed that the navigation of 
the Congo River and its tributaries, and also 
the traftic of side canals and railways, should 
be free. The only duties imposed shall be 
such as shall be sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of navigation and traffic. The Pow- 
ers may arrange a quarantine at the 
mouth of the Congo and watch the execution 
of the navigation statutes. The report also 
contained proposals of neutrality by Belgium 
and Germany. Mr. Kasson, United States 
Minister to Berlin, is preparing an elaborate 
project, dealing in a comprehensive manner 
with the question of the neutrality of the Con- 
go basin. He will submit it to the Conference. 


Baron de Courcel, the French delegate, pre. 
sided at the meeting of the Committee of the 
Congo Conference on Saturday. Several of the 
technical delegates gave their opinions, and the 
discussion had lasted five hours when article 10 
of the report was reached. Further discussion 
was thereupon adjourned till Monday. The re- 
port was debated by all as applying only to the 
Congo. The Niger was reserved for a se- 
parate discussion. Most of the members 
of the Conference were present, among 
them Count von Hatzfeldt, the Prus- 
sian Minister of State. Baron de Courcel 
made a forcible attack upon General Sanford’s 
railway scheme, in the course of which he said 
the Conference had no power to grant conces- 
sions. General Sanford was at once aroused 
by this, and in an indignant manner expressed 
the hope that no one suspected him of being 

ersonally interested in the proposed railway. 

aron Lambermont, of Belgium, supported 


Generai Sanford ; but as Baron de Courcel and ; 


other delegates stated that they had no instruc- 
tions to act in this matter, and that it would 
have to be postponed, Genera] Sapford’s pro- 
posal fel] through, 





The Congo Committee agreed on Tuesday 
that the African International Association shall 
have control only over the navigation of the 
Congo River; that England shall have control 
of the navigation of the lower, and France the 
control of the navigation of the upper, waters 
of the Niger River. Both these govern 
ments have bound themselves by a formal di 
claration to uphold freedom of navigation. 
Any other Power which may acquire territory 
in that country will be required to undertake a 
similar obligation. The Committee accepted 
England's proposals regarding the Niger with 


the Conference itself. The sanction is regarded 
as certain to be given. England’s position 
on the Niger is therefore left altogether un- 
changed. 

Henry M. Stanley opened the sitting of the 
Geographical Society at Edinburgh on Thurs 
day, and subsequently addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Edinburgh Literary 
Association. 


It is said that the Porte is negotiating with 


England with regard to Egypt, upon the basis | 


of British occupation for fifteen or twenty 
years, arecognition of the Sultan’s sovereignty, 
and a capitalization of the Egyptian tribute so 
as to leave a surplus for Turkey 


A messenger who arrived at Dongola’ on 
Sunday in eleven days from Khartum said that 
the Mahdi was within three hours’ march of 
Khartum. General Gordon sent General 
Kashamelmoos, with five steamers and 500 
men, to harass the rebels on the Nile as far as 
Shendy and to capture produce. He shelled 
the inhabitants out of that place and took many 
prisoners, Small parties of rebels make daily 
attackson Khartum, but are invariably repulsed 
with heavy loss. The Mahdi fears to make an 
open attack lest it should result in great slaugh 
ter of his followers. 


lt was reported at Dongola on Monday that 
the Mahdi had accepted the challenge to his 
prophetic powers proposed by General Gordon 
It is asserted that he tried to make his follow- 
ers walk across the Nile, and thereby lost 3,000 
men. 


A White Book was presented to the German 
Reichstag on Friday, which gives an account 
of the foreign affairs of the Empire. Such a 
book is unique in the history of Germany. It 
consists of fifty-five closely-printed folio pages, 
and is taken up principally with the affairs of 
Germany on the west coast of Africa. It 
covers the period between April 15, 1883, and 
October, 1884, and gives full details of the an- 
nexations of territory made by Dr. Nachtigal. 
the special German Commissioner for the west 
coast of Africa, along with the vain protests of 
Mr. E. H. Hewett, the British Consul at Old 
Calabar. Commenting on it, the London 7imes 
said: ‘‘It must be admitted that this first stage 
of Prince Bismarck’s colonial policy has been 
marked by a promptness, thoroughness, resolu 
tion, and vigor unsurpassed at any period of 
his career.” 

In the German Reichstag on Wednesday 
Prince Bismarck declared that the introduction 
of Dr. Windthorst’s motion, to repeal the law 
empowering the Government to expel or 
intern priests for illegally exercising their func 
tions, after its recent rejection by the Bundes- 
rath, was disrespectful to the Bundesrath. 
Prussia would not consent to repeal the law, 
at least not for the Polish districts. The 
negotiations between Prussia and the Roman 
Curia since 1878 had been practically without 
result, although Prussia had granted various 
concessions. These negotiations were still pend- 
ing. The Government couldafford to wait. It 
would only make further concessions in case 


| concessions were made by Kome with a view 
| to the restoration of peace 


Prince Bismarck 
said that he was rejoiced to hear Dr. Windt- 
horst state that he was opposed to a Parlia- 
mentary Government. f it were possible,” 
added the Chancellor, ‘‘for the Government 


, quietly to resign and say to the majority, 


| of England under Mr. Gladstone 


| law was carried by avote of 217 to 98 


| sident Grevy, the 


| and referred it 
| by a vote of 111 to 108, it decided to Postpone 
t +) 


| On Mondav the Senate finally passed 
| The Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday passed 


‘Here are our portfolios; be good enouch to 
continue the despatch of public business,’ then 
matters would be even worse than now. If 
the majority, consisting of the Conservatives 

the Centre, with its adherents, the new Ger 

man Liberals, the Volkspartei, and the Social 
Democrats, had to reconstruct the Govern 

ment, the resalt would be a ministry like that 
In spite of 
sismarck’s opposition the motion to repeal the 
This 


implies a complete failure of the negotiations 


| between Prussia and the Vatican, 
out reservation, but subject to the sanction of | 


The Berlin North Prince 
3ismarck’s organ, explains that his remarks 
were not intended as a special criticism of Mr 
Gladstone, but of the system of n min 
istries. Such a ministry, he thinks, is always 
impeded by the the 

. . z 
opinions of the different parties entering into 


(rerman Gazette, 


coalitic 


necessity of 


TEST ting 


| the coalition. 


During a consideration of the Senatorial Re 
‘ , 
is 


form Bill on December 2, the French Cham 


| of Deputies, by a vote of 872 against 185, car 


ried an amendment which places the members 
of the Senate upon the same footing 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, regarding in 
compatibility between membership of Parlia 
ment and the holding of other public functions 
The Deputies also, by a vote of 260 against 246 
adopted an amendment providing for the elee 
tion of Senators by universal suffrage and se 

tin de liste Both these votes were Government 


is mem 





defeats, and a Cabinet crisis seemed imminent 


The French Cabinet were in consultation on 
Wednesday At the earnest request of Pn 
Ministrv abandoned their 
tention of resigning The Council 
session decided to resubmit the Senatorial Re 
form Bill to the Senate, and demand the adop 
tion of the scheme approved by the Commission 
of the Chamber of Deputies 


during its 


The French Senate on Thursday passed the 
vote of urgency on the Senatorial Reform Bill 
to a committer On Friday 


Senators till after the Re 
been dispose d of 


he election of life 
form Bill had 


The French Senate rejected on Sunday two 
amendments to the Senate Reform Bill, one of 
which proposed the election of Senators by 
universal suffrage direct, and the other to elect 
them through delegates Prime Minister 
Ferry strongly opposed the first amendment 
the bill 
amendment, which amounts 


the bill without 


| toa vote of confidence in the Government 


An Anti-Protectionist League has been 
formed in Paris, its special aim being to agitate 


}; against the proposed duties upon corn 


It is said that the French fleet at Formosa is 


cholera-stricken 


The Italian Minister of Finance announces 
that notwithstanding the adverse influence of 
the cholera epidemic, the budget will not show 
a deficit. He estimates that the receipts will in 
future suffice to meet both ordinary and extra 
ordinary expenses without recourse to loans, 
The economic condition of the country is con- 
tinually growing better, leading to the hope 
that the Government will be enabled to convert 
the redeemable debt. 


M. Schenck has been elected President of 
the Swiss Confederation for 1885, and M. Deu 
cher Vice-President. Both are Radicals. 


Meetings have been held in Halifax, N. §8., 
and St. John, N. B., urging the Dominion 
Government to rearrange a reciproc ity treaty 
on fair terms with the United States, and to 
make efforts to secure advantageous trade re- 
lations with the Spanish and British West 
India Islands. At Gloucester, Mass., a meet 
ing has been held to protest against the free ad 
mission of British-caught fish into our markets 
under the proposed reciprocity treaty, 
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THE CANAL COMPLICATIONS. 


Ir appears from the President’s message that 
he has recently negotiated a treaty which gives 
our Government the right to construct a canal, 
railway, and telegraph line across Nicaraguan 
territory; and the Chamber of Commerce of 
this city has, upon his own suggestion urged 

Mayor Edson, to get the mayors of ‘other 

seaboard cities ” to send delegates to a conference 
to agitate the subject. An agitation can have 
only the object of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Senate, as the treaty now depends on the ratifica- 
tion of that body, and seems a very question- 
able proceeding. The 
very temperate article, calls attention to vari- 
ous difficulties in the way of a ratification of 
any treaty with Nicaragua such as the Presi- 
dent describes, which are quite enough to show 
that ‘‘ pressure” is very inadvisable under the 
circumstances, and that the mayors of the 
seaboard cities had better let the Senate alone 
for the present. One great obstacle to a treaty 
is that our rights and duties under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850 are by no means yet as- 
certained to the satisfaction of both parties. 
The long correspondence Great 
Britain and this country on the subject of the 
canal has resulted in nothing definite. The 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty provides that neither 
the United States nor Great Britain shall obtain 
any exclusive control over any highway across 
the isthmus. Now the plain truth about the mat- 
ter is, that down to the time when Mr. Blaine 
became Secretary of State, this country never 
dreamed of withdrawing from the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty; and the only ground which the 
ingenuity of Mr. Frelinghuysen hasenabled him 
to find for any authority or right inour Govern- 
ment todiga canal of its own, is that, the treaty, 
having been made in 1850 with reference to a 
pending scheme for the construction of acanal,is 
now obsolete, and that we consequently cannot 
be bound by it. England, however, insists that 
the treaty is in full force and effect, and in 
confirmation of this view quotes Article VIII. 
of the treaty itself, which refers to the two Gov- 
ernments as desiring, in making the treaty, 
“notonly .. to accomplish a particular 
object, but also toestablish a general principle,” 
and Article VI., ‘‘ The contracting parties in 
this convention engage to invite every State 
with which both or either have friendly inter- 
course, to enter into stipulations with them 
similar to those which they have entered into 
with each other,” etc. This looks certainly like 
an agreement intended to be permanent, and if 
it has by lapse of time and change of circum- 
stances ceased to be binding, it is our duty to 
show this. Treaties are not to be lightly torn up; 
and for the administration of a retiring party, af- 
ter such a correspondence as has passed between 
Ear] Granville and Mr. Frelinghuysen, to rush 
through a secret treaty in violation of an exist- 
ing one, and that against the repeated and em- 
phatic protest of the other party to it, not only 
would be an act very doubtful as a matter of 
international morals, but would impose upon 
the incoming administration burdens and em- 
barrassments from which it ought to be free. 

It must be remembered that the dispute 
about the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is not a mere 
lawyers’ question of the force and effect of cer- 
tain words in a treaty. It-involves a con- 


Soston Advertiser, in a 


between 
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/merce of the whole world. 


sideration of the international policy of two 
ereat commercial nations with regard to a 
marine highway. We have been put by our 
diplomacy—it makes little difference who is 
responsible for it—in the position of insisting 
on withdrawing from a treaty providing for 
the joint protection of the highway, in or- 
der that we may protect it ourselves, Are 
we not called upon, by every consideration of 
decency and respect forthe public opinion of 
civilized states, to show why we think we can 
protect it better alone than we can jointly with 
Great Britain and other commercial nations? 
Or are we not bound at least to show that we 
have such a direct national stake in the high- 
way that we cannot afford to allow any other 
nation to touch it? We might show this, 
for instance, by proving that the canal 
would be only or mainly used by Ameri- 
can ships; but we know very well that we 
could not do this, for really English ships 
would do an enormous part of the carrying 
trade; and the canal is not designed for Ameri- 
can or English commerce, but for the com- 

The object of the 
was, the English 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 


| Government says, to prevent the very thing 


we are now trying to do—the acquisition by 
a single nation of what was intended for all 
mankind. 

Under these circumstances, our talk about 
assuming the duty of protecting the canal and 
preventing England from helping us will have a 
very insincere sound. To most people it would 
seem as if the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were a 
benefit to us. It neutralizes the canal and ex- 
empts commerce in it from all the dangers of 
war. The only practical effect of a single coun- 
try undertaking to do this would be that, in case 
of war between the two, she would be able to 
seize and close up the canal, so that our demand 
to protect it seems very like a cover for a scheme 
against the general commercial interests of the 
world. But this brings us face to face with the 
most serious obstacle of all, and that is that we 
havenonavy. We are now actually insisting on 
furnishing the world with a marine highway 
and promising to protect it, and police it, and 
neutralize it, when we are not a naval power, 
and refusing the help of a great naval power 
with whom we have agreed to do the work 
jointly. 

In the foregoing remarks we have attempted 
to put as strongly as possible only the unan- 
swered objections to the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and to cull attention 
to the necessity of answering them, if they can 
be answered, and the positive duty of all Demo- 
cratic Senators of pausing before they hand 
over, by the passage of a new treaty, such a 
heritage of embarrassment and trouble as this 
dispute would surely become to the incoming 
Administration. 


GOVERNMENT TIMBER LANDS. 
THE protection of timber-growing upon the 
public domain has at last become a cause of 
anxiety to the Government. President Arthur 
has called the attention of Congress, in three 
successive messages, to the necessity of protect- 


ing the Government forests; and the Commis- | 


sioner of the Land Office devotes a considera- 
ble portion of his last published report to the 
same subject. 





The Government manages its forests badly. 
It sells to speculators for two dollars an acre 
land covered with timber worth often several 
| hundred dollars an acre. Millions of dollars are 
lost to the Treasury in this way every year. It 
allows itself, moreover, to be robbed in all di- 
rections ofthe best and most valuable timber. 
Timber-thieving was partially checked under 
Mr. Schurz’s administration of the Interior De- 
partment, but it has always gone on, and will 
always be practised as long us the present laws 
remain in force. It has been long openly car- 
ried on in Florida. It isa notorious fact that 
the great saw-mills upon Pearl River were en- 
tirely supplied for years with logs stolen from 
Government land in Mississippi. The Govern- 
ment timber sales in Minnesota have always 


been a great public scandal, in which 
some of the most astute and powerful 
politicians of the Northwest have been 


involved. The Government has been cheated 
in the disposal of the red-wood lands of Cali- 
fornia, which foreign and home corporations 
have been busy during the last year or two in 
securing through fraudulent entries. In fact, 
wherever there has been Government land 
covered with timber, there have been fraudu- 
lent entries, false swearing, and stealing, often 
aided by the very officials who are paid to pro- 
tect the property of the United States. These 
are facts, widely and generally known by every 
one who has had occasion to examine the work- 
ings of the land laws as applied to timber 
lands. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office now 
recommends ‘‘ some modification of the laws, 
by which remaining forests may be better pre- 
served, or a more adequate revenue derived 
from their sale.” ‘‘ lam of opinion,” he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ that such lands should be reserved 
by law from ordinary disposal, and sold only 
after appraisement and upon sealed bids, at not 
less than the appraised price.” These are wise 
and sensible recommendations. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if Mr. McFarland fully compre- 
hends the relations of the Government forests 
to the development of the country, or under- 
stands all the bearings of the case. The 
Government forests can only be wisely con- 
sidered under two distinct heads, namely, 
(1) forests valuable for the material they con- 
tain or may contain ; and (2) forests whose first 
and greatest value to the country is a protective 
one. Many of the Government forests belong 
to this second category. They control the 
flow of great rivers, and maintain the slopes of 
important mountains. No amount of material 
which such forests might contain would justify 
their destruction under any sound and eco- 
nomic administration. If they are cut, it should 
be done carefully and under some well-consider- 
ed system of management. Forests of the first 
class the Government will do well to dispose of. 
Forests are difficult things to manage, and the 
Government should not engage in the busi- 
ness of raising timber, or waste its ener- 
gies in protecting property which private own- 
ers can protect more cheaply and effectually. 

And here it must be remembered that the 
forests which will probably be found desira- 
ble for the Government to retain under its di- 
' rect control, are the least valuable as sources 

of lumber supply. Those which are grouped 
' about the headwaters of the Missourj 
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and the Columbia, the Rio Grande, and the 
Arkansas are priceless in the influence which 


they exert ; as bodies of merchantable lumber 


their value is slight. What should be done, 
if Congress will give the subject the considera- 
tion it deserves, is to determine what portion of 
the public domain should be retained in perma- 
nent forest. This being decided, the remain- 
der of the Government forests should be sur- 
veyed, and, the quantity and value of their tim- 
ber having been estimated, sold as recommend- 
ed by Mr. McFarland. As asimple business pre- 
caution the timber should be estimated. Sales 
should not be made upon insufficient informa 
tion. The time has passed when the Govern- 
ment of the United States can afford to sell to 
speculators 10,000 feet of white pine, or 100,000 
feet of California red-wood, for two dollars. 
Actual settlers and honest emigrants, for whose 
benefit our land laws have been framed, are not 
the real beneficiaries under the practical work- 
ings of these laws, and there is no valid reason 
why the Government should not obtain some- 
thing hke the market value for what it wants 
to dispose of. 

It is doubtful, however, if the Interior De- 
partment is equipped for dealing properly with 
this question. The location of the permanent 
Government reserved forests is a scientific 
problem, and it can only be wisely deter- 
mined by scientific men, to whom should 
be left also the preparation of a scheme 
for the subsequent care and development of 
all such reserved forests, and whose opinions 
in regard to the best methods for disposing of 
such portions of the Government domain as it 
is unwise to retain are worth considering. 
The President, whose interest in the subject is 
real, could well be authorized to appoint a com- 
mission to consider and report upon the gen- 
eral subject of forest preservation; or the whole 
matter might be referred tothe National Acade- 
my of Science—a body of men thoroughly capa- 
ble of giving sound advice uponit. Itsconsidera- 
tion cannot be postponed indefinitely. Fires and 
advancing civilization are every year making 
greater and greater havoc in the far Western 
forests. In a very few years there will no 
longer be forests upon the Western mountains. 
These forests have grown slowly. and often 
with the greatest difficulty; once destroyed, 
they will never grow again, and the opportu- 
nity to establish forest reserves and insure the 
irrigation of vast territories will be gone for- 
ever. Delay has already been carried to the 
utmost limits of safety. 


RECIPROCITY IN COPYRIGHT. 
THE copyright agitation has begun this 
year by a recommendation in the President's 
message on the subject, which will, we take it, 
be followed up actively by Mr. Dorsheimer. 
No matter whether his bill can be passed at 
this session or not, it is only by keeping it be- 
fore Congress and the public that the agitation 
can be made effective. The Publishers’ Weekly 
says that ‘‘it is to be hoped that the mistakes 
of the previous agitation for this bill, in which 
publishers were told to keep ‘hands off’ the 
entire question, will not be repeated at this ses- 
sion, but that all interests that can be mar- 
shalled in behalf of an adequate measure will 
be enrolled in its support.” In order to correct 





| tiate a protectionist treaty 


this mistake, it brings forward a draft of a bill 
which it supposes will harmonize all interests, 
as follows : 

Section 1. The privileges of copyright to be 
extended to foreign authors, or their assigns, for 
the same periods (including renewal) and on the 
same conditions as to native authors, subject to 
the provisions or limitations hereinafter st 


| forth. 


Section 2. Such copyright to be granted only 
on works whose first edition is published in the 
country of origin on or after July 1, 1885. 

Section 5. Such copyright to be granted only 
when claimed and declared by registration at 
Washington, prior to publication in any country, 
on payment of the usual fee. 

Section 4. Such copyright to be granted only 
to the citizens of such Governments as shall ex 
tend the privileges of copyright to American 
citizens, to the satisfaction of the President, as 
declared by executive proclamation. 

Section 5. Such copyright to be granted only 
on works manufactured in the United States 
within six months from the date of first publica- 
tion in any country, and no importation of 
copies or editions of foreign manufacture to be 
permitted except by consent of the author or his 
assigns. 

Now, we by no means ask publishers to | 
keep their ‘‘ hands off ’; on the contrary, we 
ask them, if they do not want to see their trade | 
in foreign copyrights ruined altogether by | 
pirates, to unite with us in urging a simple 
authors’ copyright bill, like Mr. Dorsheimer’s, 
and trusting to theirown skill and forethought, 
and enterprise and capital, to enable them to 
find a market for their books, whether in Eng 
land or in this country. We further respect 
fully suggest to them that, if possible, they 
should get the Pudlishers’ Weekly to keep its 
‘*hands off” until it acquires more accurate 
knowledge of the matter than it now seems to 
possess. 

What the advocates of compromise 
like the above always insist on overlooking is 
the reason which led to the failure of the 
Harper-Clarendon treaty. That 
bodied the principle of requiring manufac 
ture in the United States, and the Pudvés/ 
ers’ Weekly insists that it was defeated by 
the wicked English publishers, who, it so 
lemnly declares, had ‘* much less right than 
American publishers to meddle in the mat 
ter.” Now, undoubtedly, some of the Eng 
lish publishers did object, and it is the business 
of those who undertake to pass an international 
copyright measure, to remember that they will 
iways object to any measure which makes 
the enjoyment of copyright dependent on 
the place of manufacture being a foreign 
country. To say that they have no ** right” 
to object to the 
which their own Government is asked to mak« 
in the interest of foreign publishers, is simply 
silly. Of course they will object, and object 
strenuously, and this brings out in a strong 
light the fundamental difficulty in making any 
such arrangement—that it is anattempt to nego- 
country 


plans 


treaty em 


negotiation of a treaty 


with a 
which does not recognize the protective princi 
ple. England, it should be remembered, has 
made ample provision for international au 
thors’ copyright with any which 
will grant reciprocity. The 
Dorsheimer bill passes, it is adopted under 
the English statute as an act of reciprocity, 
and we have authors’ copyright established in 
both countries. But the English laws mak« 
no provision for publishers’ copyright, and to 


country 
moment the 


| ask them to adopt such a measure as the Har- | 
' per-Clarendon treaty is to ask them to violate 


| authors, we 


| of the United States ar 


| edly, as far as 


the principle on which all theircopy right legis 
lation is based, and that for the purpose of 
enabling American publishers to secure the 
English copyright market 

can only be the result of 
writers who discuss the subject do not see 


It is strange, and 

ignorance, that 
that the principle of protection cannot be 
introduced as part of a reciprocity statute, any 
more than it can as part of a reciprocity treaty 
act giving English 
authors copyright here on condition that they 
manufacture here; 


Of course we can pass an 


but as the Authors Copy 


right League is supposed to be working in 


| the interest of American as well as English 


hold that 
nothing to do with the 


authors should have 


pAsnage of such a 


| statute. What they ask for is reciprocity 
justice between the two countries. They do 
not want, as the Puishers’ Weekly says they 
| do, ‘tas much copyright as they can get 


| They want the right of a literary man to the 


results of his labor recognized everywher 
Whether he be an American or an Englishman 
We believe that: nine-tenths of the publishers 
fully in sympathy 


With these views 


THE EDUCATION OF REPUBLICANS 
Tut Blaine and Loga of Nyack, in 
this State, last week converted itself into a 


‘Young Men's Republican Club,” and hired 


n Club 


| rooms which are to be open every evening, and 





Well supplied with ** Republican literature, 
the leaders in the movement being, we an 
told, of the opinion that ‘the best wav to 


make Republicans is to educate them in the 


doctrines of the It 


party.” This is undou 
appears on the surface, a 
What they 


we do not well 


very sensible COUTSE meal 
by ‘' Republican literatun 
know ; but if there be such a thing to be had. 


it is undoubtedly the thing to feed voters upon 


in preparation for 1888 During the late 


* «) 


} " } t sar king * - movg } 
canvass nothing of the kind was to be procured 


for love or money There was plenty of 


‘** Blaine literature,” showing that the existence 
of the American Republic had come to de pend 
on its having Mr. Blaine for Chief Magistrate 
but there was no 


literature preaching party 


doctrines of any sort. Nor are we quite sure 
that there are any Republican doctrines properly 
so called. None were produced during the 
late canvass from any authoritative source 
Mr. Blaine went about the country recom 
high tariff, or, in other 


words, the tariff as it is; but then the Conven 


mending a very 


tion which nominated him pledged the party 

‘to correct the inequalities of the tariff, and 

reduce the Democratic plat 

form recommended the same thing in almost 

the same terms. So that while there may be 
said to be a distinctively Blaine view of the 
tariff, there cannot be said to be a distinctively 
Republican view. This would be true, even if 
the Republican party had come into power as 
a high-tariff party. It did nothing of the 
kind. It created a high tariff solely as a. 
means Of raising revenue for the expenses of a 
great war. The Nyack club will therefore 
have much difficulty in covering their tables 
with Republican literature. But they can easily 
get over this difficulty by covering them 
with good books and periodicals on general: 
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questions of government, such as taxation, the 
civil service, the administration of justice, the 
best means of preventing corruption, etc. 

A wholly different policy seems to have been 
marked out by some of the other Blaine and 
Logan clubs. What occupies their minds just 

now is the need of keeping the Republican 
party small, select, and compact. They donot 
want voters,they say, so much as reliable men. 
There is one of these organizations in Plain- 
field, N. J., which resented so bitterly the sup- 
port given to the St. John ticket by a number 
of Republicans who could not swallow Blaine, 
that they refused to receive them back on any 
terms in preparation for the city election. The 
consequence was that the outcasts started an In- 
dependent municipal ticket, which drew enough 
votes to give the city to the Democrats for the first 
time in its histury. The ‘‘ Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club” in this city engaged in work of 
the same purifying character last week. They 
**scored the 7imes and the Hvening Post in 
the most scathing terms,” and gave strict orders 
that nobody should be admitted to the organi- 
zation hereafter who voted against Blaine and 
Logan at the November election. Somebody 
present argued, in opposition, according to the 
Tribune, that ‘‘it was necessary to bring 
into the party all the voters that could be ob- 
tained,” but the majority held that ‘‘a small 
organization which could be depended on, was 
better than a large one composed of many 
who would turn traitors whenever their own 
preferences were not consulted.” 

It will thus be seen that it is really not voters 
the Republican party needs ; that it has become 
now something more nearly resembling a social 
club or a Congregational Church than a politi- 
cal party. In fact, the managers are apparent- 
ly going to be more strict about admission than 
any church or club has ever been. Noclub or 
church, to our knowledge, has ever made ad- 
mission dependent upon one’s thinking well of 
one particular man, or has ever argued tha 
anybody who does not like this man must be 
unfit for membership. 

We would suggest that under these circum- 
stances separate polling places at elections be 
prepared for Republicans, where the inspec- 
tors can examine voters’ references. As the 
number of votes cast will be of no importance, 
any needed amount of time can be taken for 
inquiry into the voters’ antecedents and gen- 
eral disposition. No good Republican will wish 
hereafter to win by a majority not composed of 
the ‘‘ best people.” In fact, the party is appa- 
rently going to make a great experiment in 
government, somewhat like the donkey 
races in which every jockey rides another 
man’s ass, and the one who gets in last takes 
the prize. 

Here is a programme which strikes us as just 
the thing for the Blaine and Logan clubs dur- 
ing the next four years: 

‘*Having in one way or another hit on a Presi- 
dential candidate, for the first time in twenty- 
four years, who divided the party on the ques- 
tion of his personal honesty, and brought on 
it its first defeat, let us stick to him during the 
next four years as our most precious possession. 
Let us pretend, in explanation of our defeat, 
that it is a great thing for a party to be ina 
minority at the polls, and that the mission 








parties small, and select, and weak, rather 
than large, promiscuous, and victorious. Let 
us, therefore, persecute every Republican 
who did not like James G. Blaine, no mat- 
ter how much he may agree with us on any 
other subject, and drive him away so that he 


as our next candidate, and pretend that he is 
the real party leader, and that it is treason to 
vote for anybody else. 
prevent the intrusion of outsiders into the party, 
as well as the return of deserters. The incon- 


well known, and haveof late caused much com- 
plaint. It cannot be too widely known, therefore, 
that no converts any more than penitents are al- 
lowed here. It ought also to be borne in mind 
that ‘Republican literature’ is hereafter to con- 
sist simply of ‘ The Life of James G. Blaine, 
Blaine’s ‘ Twenty Years of Congress,’ Blaine’s 
Letter to William Walter Phelps about his mar- 
riage, and Blaine’s Proposal to distribute the 
whiskey tax among the States, and Blaine’s 
Proposal to pay the debt of West Virginia out 
of the National Treasury.” 








SOME CURIOUS WORKINGS OF THE 
FRENCH TARIFF. 


Tue tariff trouble in France is taking an ex- 
traordinary turn, but one which is almost sure 
to come, sooner or later, in every protectionist 
country not blessed, as the United States are, 
with an immense quantity of fertile and un- 
occupied land. As protective tariffs usually 
run, at first only some industries are protected, 
and those apparently prosper under it. But, by 
and by, all industries insist on having a share, 
and then it is discovered after a while 
that protection for all means protection for 
none. In England the system broke down 
under its own weight forty years ago. The 
manufacturers found out that if the farm. 
ers were allowed to have protection, too, pro 
tection was of no use. So they insisted on free 
trade in food, and free trade in food soon 
brought free trade in everything. 

In France and Germany things are nearing 
the same course. The farmers are in both 
seeking a share in the protection enjoyed by the 
manufacturers, and the result will be, doubtless, 
after a period of suffering more or less pro- 
longed, to bring the whole structure down 
about their ears. In France the manufacturers 
have long had protection, but the farmers had 
but little at any time, and lately even less. 
Now, however, the pressure of American compe- 
tition is forcing the farmers to demand a share 
of it, and of course the price of food cannot be 
raised or kept high without cutting propor- 
tionately into the profits of the manufacturer 
and the wages of the artisans, among whom 
there is in the large towns at present, and par- 
ticularly in Lyons, a great deal of distress. The 
result is, that there are two most extraordinary 
agitations going on in different parts of the 
country. The object of one is to have the 
price of wheat made higher by law; the ob- 
ject of the other, to have the price of bread 
made lower by law. The farmers ask for a 
smart duty on foreign grain; the workingmen 





shall not presume to vote our ticket next time. | 
Above all, let us keep Blaine before the people | 


In this way we shall | 


veniences of a crowded party, such as in get- | 
ting your hat and coat when going away, are | 


kept low by municipal ordinance. The agri- 
| cultural societies in the north, east, and west, 
everywhere in fact but in the great wine dis- 
tricts, are asking for higher import duties on 
; Cattle, grain, and flour, in order to make all 
food raised at home dearer. 

On the other hand, the Municipal Council in 
Paris the other day, after having in vain 
tried to induce the bakers to lower the price 
of bread voluntarily, passed an ordinance di- 
recting the Prefect of the Seine to fix the price 
by executive order, the difference between that 
and the cost, of course, to be made up to the 
bakers out of the municipal treasury. The 
Prefect has intimated that he will pay no atten- 
| tion to the ordinance, but it is considered grave 

enough by the gravest and most practical of 
the Republican journals—Le Temps—to merit 
a series of elaborate articles on the expenses 
and profits of the bakery business. The fix- 
ing of the price of bread by municipal ordi- 
nance is not a new thing in France, but it 
would be a new thing to have it accompanied 
by an agitation to keep the price of food up 
by raising the duties on foreign products. 

The Government is a good deal puzzled to 
know what to doin the matter of the import 
duties. The Minister of Legislature says he 
thinks an ad-valorem duty of 10 per cent. on 
grain will do. Buta great meeting of farmers, 
held recently at Nancy, drew up a petition in 
which they asked for 25 per cent. on wheat, 
40 per cent. on flour, 20 per cent. on oats, and 
10 francs a head on cattle, and they formed a 
farmers’ league tourge the matter. The Council- 
General of Aisne has addressed the Ministry in 
much the same terms, and the movement is 
spreading all through the agriculiural districts. 
On the other hand, the great commercial and 
manufacturing towns are naturally taking the 
alarm. The Chamber of Commerce and the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Lyons and the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Syndicate of Produce-Deal- 
ersin Marseilles have all sent up protests against 
the raising of duties. A league has also been 
formed at Bordeaux to fight the project. The 
Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles points 
out that grain and flour give that port a 
third of its business. The League of Bordeaux 
declares that wheat is higher under the free- 
trade régime of the last twenty years than 
under the sliding scale which was in force from 
1841 to 1860, the reason being, they say, ‘‘ an 
economic law, which provides that abundance, 
by stimulating consumption, prevents the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses, and the consequent 
lowering of the price.” It adds that a high 
duty on wheat would be ruinous for import- 
ers, shippers, brokers, railroad companies, and 
boatmen. 

The whole affair illustrates admirably the 
instability of the protectionist régime. No 
equilibrium is ever possible under it. No one 
industry can long be protected without protect 
ing all; and whén all are protected, each finds 
that it is no better off than before, and clamors 
for more protection, and, if it gets it, isagain soon 
compelled to divide with all the others. Then 
each soon begins to groan again under the 
burdens imposed on it by the protection given 
to the others, and there is a furious row, and 
the free-traders begin to chuckle, and propose a 
settlement by a general lowering of duties all 
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and the protectionists account for it by ascrib- 
ing it to the uncertainty and alarm caused by 
‘‘these attacks on the tariff,” and say all would 
be well if nobody would attack the tariff. But 
in the meantime nobody is able to suggest any 
way of preventing attacks on a high tariff 
without a change in human nature, and this is 
beyond legislative power, 








SURRENDER, OR COMPROMISE ? 
Lonpon, November 25. 

THE last ten days have presented a series of sur- 
prises and novel combinations unprecedented in 
the memory of living politicians. In my last 
letter I described the position of the two parties 
toward one another in the matter of the Fran- 
chise Bill, the Liberals insisting that it must be 
kept separate from a bill redistributing seats and 
be passed at once, and the Tories demanding the 
immediate introduction of the Redistribution 
Bill, in order that the two measures should be 
passed together. Moderate men on both sides 
desired a compromise and pacification. Extreme 
men on both sides shouted for battle—the Tories, 
in order that they might compel a dissolution of 
Parliament; the Radicals, in order to use the 
popular excitement against the House of Lords 
for the purpose of overthrowing that Chamber. 
The result of an election in Warwickshire had 
elated the Tories so much that warlike counsels 
gained the upper hand among them, and those 
who hoped for peace had begun to despond. 

In this state of facts Mr Gladstone suddenly 
came forward with a flag of truce. In Parlia- 
ment on Monday, the 17th, he offered either to 
bring in forthwith a Redistribution Bill, if the 
Tory leaders would give him adequate assurances 
that they would pass the Franchise Bill (which 
was then awaiting its second reading in the 
House of Lords), orto communicate with them 
privately regarding redistribution, and, in fact, 
avail himself of their aid in settling the measure 
before it was introduced. He undertook at the 
same time to make the passing of the Redistribu- 
tion Bill through the House of Commons a * vital 
question,” i. e., to resign or dissolve Parliament if 
he failed to pass it in 1885. The largeness of this 
offer took the country and the Tory party by 
surprise. It went, or seemed to go, much fur- 
ther than any of the previous suggestions thrown 
out by the Government, for it gave the House of 
Lords and the Opposition chiefs complete security 
against what they had always professed to fear— 
viz.: the passing of an unfair scheme of redistri- 
bution as soon as the Franchise Bill had become 
law. The fighting Tories would have preferred 
to refuse it and compel a dissolution. But the 
more moderate section compelled them to accept 
the proposal, and they yielded, because they knew 
that a large part of the Tory Peers, already 
wavering in their allegiance to Lord Salisbury, 
would have broken away from him had so liberal 
an offer been rejected. Accordingly the armis- 
tice was concluded. On Tuesday, the 18th, the 
Tory party held a great meeting of Peers and 
members of the House of Commons at the Carl- 
ton Club, where, with scarcely a vote of dissent, 
it was agreed that their chiefs should enter into 
the private communications Mr. Gladstone had 
offered, and that if these communications result- 
ed in an agreement on the principle of redistri- 
bution, they should allow the Franchise Bill to 
pass through the House of Lords; the Redistri- 
bution Bill being, as Mr. Gladstone suggested, at 
the same time read a second time in the House of 
Commons, so as to bind that body to a general ac- 
ceptance of its provisions. Since the 18th things 
have gone on smoothly. Mr. Gladstone, with five 
members of his Cabinet, has had a private con- 
ference with Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 


Northcote, and yesterday, in order to enacle 
further conferences to be held without the inter- 
ruption of proceedings in. Parliament, the House 
of Commons adjourned till December Ist, by 
which day it is supposed that the Redistribution 
Bill may be ready. 

Such a strange and unprecedented phenome- 
non as the leaders of the two great hostile par 
ties laying their heads together, to settle a mea- 
sure over which they were expected to engage in 
mortal combat, has excited endless criticism, and 
been received with very different feelings in dif 
ferent quarters. Most of the Tories are, and all 
of them profess to be, well satisfied with what 
they call the surrender of the Government. They 
are getting what they have always demanded— 
the production of the Redistribution Bill before 
the Franchise Bill passes. They have obtained a 
virtual admission that the Lords were right in 
insisting upon its production. They have 
secured a and even a decisive 
in the settlement. of the redistribution scheme, 
and they have averted, or at least postponed, that 
popular campaign against the Upper House 
which a general election on the question of the 
Franchise Bill would certainly have involved, and 
which might have ended in its fall. These are no 


voice, voice, 


small gains, and while they have put the Tory 
party into good humor, they have strengthened 


Lord Salisbury's hold upon it, for the concessions 
of the Government are attributed to his firmness. 

Needless to say that the good humor of the one 
party toa contest means the ill humor of some 
one else. There is much ill humor among the 
Radicals. They, too, talk of the surrender of the 
yovernment, and bitterly complain that Mr. 
Gladstone, after engaging them in astruggle with 
the Peers, should now be consenting to march his 
party under the yoke. That deep, sullen dislike 
to the Upper House which has long been latent 
among the masses, had begun to flame out during 
these latter months of agitation, and promised to 
consume them utterly. It is now dampened, and 
the House of Lords, so far from being abolished, 
seems to them complimented and strengthened by 
the concessions which the Government has made. 
This is the main source of Radical displeasure. 
Another is found in the fear that a Redistribution 
Bill concocted in conclave with the enemies of 
the people must needs prove a rotten and 
worthless measure. Better, say they, a good 
hearty fight with the Tories, even prolonged 
for some years, which should end in a thoroughly 
democratic rearrangement of 
than a sorry compromise under which the Tories 
will be nearly as well off as they are now. These 
feelings prevail largely among the working 
classes all over the country. They have found 
expression in the resolutions of a number of 
clubs, and would have been expressed far more 
generally but for the immense deference for 
Mr. Gladstone, and the that he is 
more likely to outwit others than be outwitted 
himself. Among the Radicals in the House of 
Commons the disappointment is less marked, 
though it exists, and it chiefly springs from the 
sense that private members are, by this compact 


constituencies, 


pression 


between the chiefs of the two parties, being ousted 
from their legitimate rights of criticising and 
amending the Redistribution Bill when it ap- 
pears. The nor 
groundless, because, the details 
of the bill come to be debated in Committee of the 
Whole, attempts at amendment will be met by 
the plea that the bill is the result of a compro- 
mise, and the Tory chiefs will cail on the Minis- 
try to observe the compact, and reject any sug- 
gestions which could be held to disturb even 
its smaller points. However, the creat majority 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons ac- 
quiesces in the conduct of the Government, be- 
cause it has had occasion to value Mr. Gladstone's 


feeling is natural, wholly 


of course, when 


sagacity and skill, and because the belief that the 
Tories are as much disposed as the Government to 
base the reallotment of seats upon population, 
makes it trust that a good bill will emerge from 
the conferences now in progress 

Has there really been a surrender, as the Tories 
proclaim and the working-class Radicals dok 
fully admit? Do the with th 
House of Lords, and is their position strength 
ened! It is too soon to pronounce, 
what kind of redistribution scheme is propounded 
But even admitting that M: 
yielded to the Lords in form and externals, ther 
are reasons for holding that it was good policy t 
What was the alternative to such a com 
promise as he has offered!) Either the dissolution 
of Parliament or the creation of a sufficient num 
ber of new Peers to turn the vote of the Hots 
of Lords in his favor. It that 1 
could have obtained the 
—it is indeed much 
would bave refused 
never used but 
threat of it proved efficacious in IN’ 
the former, a 
have involved great loss of time to Pa 
with great loss of money to i 
would have accelerated that Lrish 
the return to Westminster of Mr. | 
seventy members behind him is expected to bring 
about. Besides, it 
Radical clubs suppose that it would have strengt! 
ened the Government, and hastened the setth 
ment of Parliamentary reform, The tide would 
have run pretty strong against the Tories in the 
boroughs, and especially in the 
but then the borough members are mostly Lils 
rals already. In the counties the 
under the present restricted suffrage, which the 
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supenior in strength to the Tories, but, 
along with the losses to be expected in Ireland, 
inferior to the Tories and the Parnellites com 

bined, and therefore unable to command a steady 
majority in the House of Commons. The House 

of Lords would of course have greatly da 

maged by the outburst of popular anger evoked 
against it. But that is not a result which the 
Cabinet, or at least the majority of the Cabinet, 
are anxious for. They stomach for a 
fight with the Lords, because they know that it 
would be a long fight, because they 

scheme for reforming that House prepared, be 

cause they fear that a number of their more timid 
supporters would fail to follow them in an at 

tack. There are therefore reasons of party in 

terest as well as of patriotic moderation by which 
the Government may justify their surrender, 
though certainly it is odd to contrast their pacific 
language now with the bellicose language in 
which many of them indulged during the autumn 

The Tory newspapers do not fail to underline 
this contrast, and the enjoyment of it does some 

thing to reconcile the more ardent Tories to the 
delay of that dissolution of Parliament which 
hangs like a glittering prize before them. 

In reality, the Government have surrendered 
less than appears. They have lowered their 
banners, silenced their bands, unloaded their 
guns, but they are marching onward none the 
less. In all human probability, the Liberal 
party will be stronger after the passing of the 
Franchise and Redistribution Bills than it is 
now ; so that for the sake of this substantial 
gain the leaders can afford to be jeered by their 
antagonists and reproached by discontented fol- 
lowers. I must not speak as if the compact were 
certain to be carried out, and the bills certain to 
be carried through, for there are still difficulties 
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ahead which may upset everything. But the 
wisest heads, and among them Mr. Gladstone, 
whose prescience is rarely at fault, believe that 
the next August will see both bills passed, and 
next January year see a general election held on 
the new system. 

The success of the negotiation so far is an 
extraordinary evidence of his power over his 
party and the country. No other leader could 
have ventured to stoop to such concessions, be- 
cause no other leader is known to have such 
pride and such fighting force. He is strong 
enough to yield where a weaker man would have 
to sustain his character by resistance. No one 
else could have induced his followers in the 
House of Commons to surrender their rights of 
discussing and improving a measure of this kind 
so absolutely into his hands, or have imposed 
silence on the deep and general disgust of the 
Radical party among the masses which is com- 
manded in the midst of a bayonet-charge to halt 
and pile its arms, and which finds the hated Peers 
getting, as it fancies,all that they had ever asked. 
Mr. Gladstone seems to be himself a little sur- 
prised at his own success in thus carrying his party 
along with him. He is certainly a master in the 
art of inspiring loyalty. He wears an air of sat- 
isfaction in the course he has taken, of seeming 
always more than equal to the dangers of the 
situation, which goes as far to fill his party with 
confidence as does their sense of his superiority in 
ingenuity and dexterous tactics to all his antago- 
nists and all his friends. He is like one of those 
old naval heroes whose spirits rose higher the 
harder the wind blew. There is, however, some- 
thing else which this new departure in our con- 
stitutional life illustrates, and that is the 
strength of party bonds, and the diminished im- 
portance and independence of Parliament. That 
the Prime Minister and the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, after denouncing each other through the 
autumn, should settle over a table in private a 
whole new system for representing the people in 
Parliament, and then produce it to be passed 
through both Houses as their joint work, seems 
as strange a transformation as any in a Christ- 
mas pantomime. That both Houses should be 
prepared to acquiesce, resigning their own func- 
tions to their party chiefs, is still stranger. Such 
an according between two high contending 
powers is not likely to recur. But the habit of 
obedience to a chief who commands the country 
is one which may well be maintained. It is 
another symptom of the diminished respect for 
Parliament which the nation feels, of the grow- 
ing power of party organizations, of the tendency 
of the masses to deliver themselves up into the 
hands of a single man. In the present instance 
the man is gifted with unrivalled ability and 
vigor, and disciplined by unrivalled experience ; 
but the democratic leaders of the future may 
obtain the same authority with less title to it, 
and a weaker sense of responsibility for its tem- 
perate use than Mr. Gladstone feels. pf 


A NEW JULIET. 


Lonpon, November 25. 


THE revival of ‘* Romeo and Juliet” at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre in London, with Miss Mary An- 
derson in the chief title-réle, has been antici- 
pated for some time as one of the events of the 
present theatrical season. Mr. John O’Connor 
returned to scene-painting, after many years’ 
absence, in order to lend additional attractions 
to the occasion ; the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, who 
designed the gallery of historical English cos- 
tume at the International Health Exhibition, as- 
sumed the scenic direction of the play; and every- 
thing possible was done to insure a brilliant, and, 
indeed, unequalled spectacle on Mr. Irving’s own 


ground. The result has proved somewhat dis- 





appointing, and it is to be hoped that stage ma- 
nagers with a fast-developing passion for archz- | 


ology will take warning. As a spectacle, merely, 
the recent revival fell short of Mr. Irving’s pre- 
sentation of the play. With John O’Connor and 
Hawes Craven furnishing much of the scenery, 
it could not fail, of course, to be imposing and 
beautiful, but it was impossible to help feeling 
that the efforts at accuracy had hindered the 
artists more than they were likely to help the 
public. Or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
the great attention conspicuously given to minute 
details, whether of architecture, of costume, or 
of stage arrangement, did more harm by draw- 
ing off the attention of the public from the real 
and permanent interests of the play, than they 
did good by giving in the spectators’ imagination 
a local habitation to the story which, of all Shak- 
spere has left us, stands perhaps least in need of 
such assistance to reach men’s hearts. 

The force of archeology can probably go no 
further than in this revival: if it makes the at- 
tempt, the playgoers who go to the theatre to see 
acting will be inclined to beg for a judicial sepa- 
ration between the display of scenery and the dis- 
play of dramatic art. The former has now 
reached such a point of elaboration as to deserve 
a representation by itself: the scenes might be ex- 
hibited one by one, while a gentleman with a 
wand pointed out their merits, extolled their in- 
genuity, and defended their innovations. Subse- 
quently the play might be acted before a plain 
curtain. Then each of the playgoers of different 
tastes might “take what fits his own,” and the 
grieving judicious would at least be spared the 
painful exercise of tracking the thread of poetry 
through all the devices in which the stage-car- 
penter and Carpaccio struggle for preéminence 
in this Wingfield-cum-Shakspere exhibition. Pos- 
sibly the stage-carpenter, far more than the art- 
ists, is to be blamed for the irritation which 
prompts such suggestions as the above, for other 
revivals, not much less elaborate, have roused no 
such feelings. During the present performance 
whole ‘‘ sets” suddenly turn inside out, solid ma- 
sonry dissolves in all directions, and furniture 
glides mysteriously across the stage, until, in- 
stead of the atmosphere of Verona, one comes to 
believe one’s self in a city of the Arabian Nights, 
where palaces spring up and vanish like mush- 
rooms. 

It is simply impossible to preserve the spirit of 
the play under such unsteady surroundings. For 
instance, after the impressive-scene (Act IV., sc. 3) 
in the Friar’s cell, which is brought to a close by 
Romeo’s words— 

“ But that a joy past joy calls out on me, 
It were a grief, so brief to part with thee "— 
the “ Farewell” is almost taken out of his mouth 
by the scene-shifter’s whistle, and the whole struc- 


ture of masonry, stone steps, iron gates, and all, | 


revolves and twists and wriggles until, just as 


the spectator is compelled to turn away for gid- | 
diness, lo! there emerges Juliet’s chamber and | 


balcony. 
thrilling scene between the lovers, all whose 


-< woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come,” 


the whistle shrieks again, and the balcony car- 
ries Juliet bodily out of sight. 
nity is there for what Coleridge calls the “‘ spi- 


ritual vision,” where ‘the mere external senses | 
of seeing and hearing” are so fully occupied ; | 


and little hope of it will there be until the stage 


managers realize once more the absolute truth of | 
his words, that ‘‘the principal and only genuine | 
excitement ought to come from within.” The | 


programme bore the announcement: ‘As the 
setting of the scenery is very elaborate, the ma- 
nagement beg the indulgence of the audience for 
any delays that may occur this evening.” What 
sentiment but one could be provoked by reading 


A minute later, after the exquisite and | 


Little opportu- | 


’ 

| this, while the words of the actors at the foot- 
lights were frequently positively inaudible be- 
cause of the shuflling and banging attendant on 
the production of the elaborations behind ? 

I have taken the opportunity of expressing at 
this length convictions which have been growing 
rapidly in the minds of many playgoers of late 
years, because on the present occasion there is 
very little to say about the acting. Miss Ander- 
son’s visit to England has been a great success, 
and it is almost impossible to walk twenty yards 
in any of the chief ‘‘ shopping ” streets of London 
without coming across a score of photographs of 
her in some window; but she has never succeed- 
ed in convincing any of the critics whose good 
opinion counts for much, that she has any of the 
qualities of a great actress, except those of devo- 
tion and perseverance. In Gilbert’s ‘“‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea” and ‘‘Comedy and Tragedy” she 
conld hardly, however, have exhibited these qual- 
ities if she had possessed them. Her Juliet was 
therefore awaited with much interest asa deci- 
sive experiment. The verdict of the critical public 
upon it is almost unanimous: it is the best thing 
she has yet done. In appearance she is perhaps 
the most beautiful Juliet of playgoers’ recollec- 
tions—though there are dissentients. For her 
conscientious study and courageous efforts she 
is accorded great praise, and in a few of the com- 
monplace scenes—like that between Juliet and 
the Nurse,when the latter returns from the inter- 
view with Romeo (Act IIL., sc. 3)—she was thor- 
oughly successful. But this revival has also 
shown how incompetent Miss Anderson is to ex- 
press either the poetry or the deeper emotions of 
such a character as Juliet, or, indeed, to attain to 
any consistent and genuine comprehension of the 
character at all. On this point all the critics are 
agreed. The Standard says that in muchof her 
acting, ‘‘ Miss Anderson isa thousand miles away 
from Juliet.” The Times says: “If a figure of 
sylph-like grace, if the gushing but 
empty rapture of a school-girl who has dabbled 
in poetry and inspired herself with the second- 
hand sentiment of the circulating library, should 
be deemed sufficient, then this new Juliet will 
please.” And the Daily Telegraph gives a true, 
| if severe, characterization of her acting in these 
words: 

‘*We shall be heretical enough to declare that 
of all modern actresses Miss Anderson is the 
most faultless in repose, the most fidgetty and 
faulty in movement. She swings her arms 
about and beats her body to denote despair. She 
stalks and strides to depict restlessness. She 
glares to illustrate terror. She is perpetually 
acting, very often acting extremely well, acting to 
convey to her audience the impression that the 
woman before us is love-sick, or a coquette, or 
passionate, or distracted, or terror-stricken, but 
never deceiving any one with the idea that a 
single note of any passion is sincere.” 

It is already announced that Miss Aderson will 
next produce ‘‘Cymbeline,” playing, of course, 
the part of Imogen. Nevertheless, I will venture 
to prophesy that her greatest real success will be 
| in some future modern comedy of a tragical na- 





| ture, where there is no occasion for poetry, and 
plenty of room for determination in acting. 
Her recent career in England furnishes only the 
' discouraging proof of how small a part the 
ability to act really well need play nowadays in 
a great popular and pecuniary success, 
O. R. 


VITROLLES AND THE BOURBON RES- 
TORATION.—IV. 

Paris, November 20, 1884. 
WE left Vitrolles at the moment when the Duc 
de Richelieu had been charged by Louis XVIII. 
with the formation of a new cabinet. He did 
not yet know what the King would do with him, 
but he was prepared to lose his post of Secretary 
of the Cabinet. The King was somewhat embar- 
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rassed when he had to announce to him that the 
Due de Richelieu did not wish to have him pre- 
sent at the Cabinet councils. The King tried to 
gild the bitter pill, telling him that he would con- 
tinue to see him often. He continued for some 
time to do so, but of course the connection be- 
came looser from day to day. The King had 
soon a new favorite, M. Decazes, the young pre- 
fect of police, whom he saw every day, and who 
amused him by his anecdotes, perhaps by listen- 
ing to his own anecdotes. Vitrolles soon found 
himself in a sort of opposition in company with 
Monsieur, the brother of the King. The Comte 
d’ Artois and his friends were more royalist than 
the King; they were called the U/tras, Decazes 
was the great enemy of the Ultras; he accused 
them of forming a state within the state, and of 
hindering the proper working of parliamentary 
institutions. 

Monsieur one day asked Vitrolles to write a 
memorandum on the situation of France; he 
wished it to be placed before the eyes of the Em- 
peror Alexander before the opening of Congress. 
Three copies of the memorandum were made and 
sent by various ways to the Cabinets of London, 
of Russia, and of Austria. Vitrolles had been 
dealing directly with the Emperors and the Kings 
during the troubled period of 1814 and 1815, when 
he worked for the restoration of the Bourbons; 
all was still uncertain, and he risked his life in 
his undertaking. He did not see that it was im- 
proper for him to correspond directly with the 
sovereigns, and to give them private information 
on the state of France, when the Restoration had 
been effected, when Louis XVIII. was on the 
throne, and recognized by all the courts of the 
world. His ‘secret note” was a mistake, and he 
soon had to pay for it. Decazes, his enemy, found 
his opportunity: he denounced Vitrolles to the 
King as being the heart and soul of the opposi- 
tion of the Comte d’Artois; he spoke of the con- 
spiracy of Monsieur and of his friends, who had 
founded a new paper, the Conservateur, which 
attacked the Cabinet with the greatest 
mence. 

Vitrolles was deprived of his honorary title of 
Minister of State, and a few days afterward h: 
was summoned before a juge dinstruction, as 
implicated in a conspiracy. The judge showed 
him a blue pamphlet—the “‘ secret note,” which 
had been printed in Germany—and asked him if 
he was the author of it. ‘‘ I answered the judge,” 
says he, ‘‘that if he meant by being the author 
of the writing that I composed it as it was pre- 
sented to me, I was not the author; but if he 
meant by these words that this was the expres- 
sion of my opinions, I would not and could not 
deny it. These last words were intended to 
leave me a loophole in case some parts in my 
own handwriting were presented to me, more or 
less in conformity with the printed pamphlet.” 
Vitrolles was not arrested on the spot, but he 
learned afterward that he would have been if he 
had not answered in this somewhat Jesuitical 
manner. The next day his examination was con- 
tinued ; the judge asked him if his memoir had 
been addressed to the foreign courts, and what 
were his relations with them. ‘ Yes,” said I, 
with indignation, ‘‘I have had the most intimate 
relations with the allied sovereigns, and with 
their ministers. At the beginning of 1814 I went 
and placed myself in the midst of them, at Ch&- 
tillon. When I arrived, the reéstablishment of 
the royal house was uniformly rejected by all ; 
it was looked:upon as absurd and impracticable. 
A fortnight afterward this Restoration 
adopted and looked upon as the salvation of 
France and of Europe. Such have been my re- 
lations with foreign courts.” 

Human nature is so made that it cannot carry 
easily the burden of too much gratitude. The 
Bourbons owed too much, in one sense, to Vi- 


vehe- 


was 





| 


trolles. There were not wanting people who 
tried to persuade them that they owed him no 
that, after all, he had onl) 
mouche du coche; that no solution was possible 
in 1814 except the Restoration; that all the allied 
sovereigns together could not have forced a fo 
reign dynasty on France. When the danger is 
over, it is pleasing to think that there has been 
no real danger. Still, we have found by 
experience that in 1870, when no Vitrolles was 


thing ; been the 


our own 
on hand, no monarchical restoration took place 
The force of legitimacy is not so great in our 
century that it makes obedience a necessity. At 
any rate, it was not for the Bourbons themselves 
his fault 
that it could efface his services. 
Monsieur, the Comte d’Artois, 
first inspirer of the 


to persecute Vitrolles ; was not such 
had been the 
‘secret note,” and Vitrolles 
felt much wounded because he had given him no 
mark of sympathy in his present trouble. He 
complained to M. de Polignac of the Count’s in 
difference, and the Count seni 
can you have believed that [was indifferent /” 
and he paused, somewhat embarrassed, 
that Vitrolles was not rich, that he had lost his 
salary as Minister of State; he ended by saying to 
him: ** You know, my 
money you must apply to me.” 
like this way of offering a 
Monsieur,” said he, 


for him: ** How 


He knew 


friend, if vou need any 

Vitrolles did not 
service: “LT give 
that I 
*Tkept my word,” 
he saysin his memoirs, tothe Comte d’ Artois and 
to the King Charles X. 

The so called conspiracy was no conspiracy at 


“my word of honor 


will never need any money.” 


all; all the accused were acquitted, and Vitrolles 
was left alone. He gave vent to his ill-humor in 
his paper, the Conservateur, The other contribu 
tors were Villéle, Polignac, Chateaubriand; the 
success of the paper was immense, and Vitrolles 
confesses that it was chiefly due to the brilliant 
and eloquent articles of the author of the * Ge 

of Christianity.’ Another contributor of 
great talent was joined to the staff some tim: 
afterward—the Abbé Lamennais, author of * In 
difference in Matters of Religion.” The 
of the more brilliant than 
durable. The Duc de Richelieu left the Cabinet 
on the 27th of December, 1S18, and M. Decazes 


nius 


destinies 


Conservateur were 


the assassination of the Duc de Berrvin 1820 
press being reéstablished the Conservate 
to appear. M. de Villéle formed a Cabinet in 
1821, but he was not on good terms with Vitrolles. 


nserratewr tozethetr 


though they had made the (% 
The King was becoming old, and more and mor 
indifferent: the reign of Charles X. began virtu 
ally with Villéle. Still Vitrolles 
pletely inthe background. Not! 


remained com 


was found 





in his papers concerning the long ministry of M 
de Villéle. The Memoirs begin 
Cabinet of M. de Polignac. 

** The Government of the King,” 
* had always forg: 


says Vitrolles, 
ten the first condition of the 
existence of all power on earth, which consists in 
the undisputed, uncontrolled, open, and legal pos- 
session of the quantity of authority necessary for 
the government of the people.” Vitrolles did not 
like the Charte ; he found the C 


all its parliamentary complications, impractica 


yatotrits th 
nstituftion, with 


ble. But he maintains that Charles X., as much 
as Louis XVIII, had no intention of taking 
away any of the liberties given to the nation in 


IS14. 


lusions by his pride of authorship 


‘Louis XVIIL was maintained in his il 
LmMOUr-propre 

of the Constitution, Charles X. by his 
Polignac considered himself the future 
saviour of the movarchical principle. Charles X 
had much personal affection for him. Tolignac 
became the head of a sort of political and reli- 
gious party, which placed, in the phraseology of 
the time, the throne on the altar. Vitrolles was 


dauteur 


oath.” 


| 
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sent as French Minister to Tusear when Pol 
gnac’s ascendancy began to be felt ; and he was 
quietly at his post when he heard of the forma 
tion of a Polignac Cabinet. Such a Cabinet was 
a formal declaration of war against tl hiberal 
party of Fran Vi s felt that the sterm 
Was coming, and that the monarchy was in dar 

I Tk I tmaick f Paris in October, S20) and 
saw atonce | it Kin He did not 

weal from ¢ s X. the fact that the f ’ 
tion of tl new Cal i t ben eived 
with fa TeNDIA ithat it wa } 
tochanye thet he thir were not cha “l 
He meant by tl things t titut ‘ 
plications of t t His plan was a ret 
te the d Constitut : 4 I nat ‘ 
Phe Chanibers ih pinion, should only be al 
lowed to vote fiscea Ws His po re Ws 
Compiete gmt ext \ ‘ oT 
of decent: hes por ‘3 K rd 
him with pation und Kind s; he still paved 
to be able t vern wit the Chamber, even 
when the majority was host to his Cabinet 
Pohgnac and the Kin wkadanty for tl unis 
ot vernil With a host A \ “ t 
I sott t i ‘ \ wished 
t ha t st ‘ i) iV 
lie ilked thes l ‘ Lk tw 
suddenly lf i" ote. 
said | rd des t reat w _ 2 
would ive ve \ ‘ ‘ i uv 
wi \ we w i 
have don it t . 

On th ‘ \ . ’ i at 
Saint-l } ( “ t) 
Duke and DD ~ ‘ s 4) his wav he 
stopped Sa ( iL saw sters 
Ru ~ "“ ! ’ \t 
Saint-Ls \ rat the 
situation w I? i) us What do 
\ tl : t ~w i VW af is th s 
pesit enw ~ t Duk Vitrolles 

i - { Vils 1 i t i tl fa ws be 
had Sa ( t x made 
i tl x t ~ i “4 was meditated 

But ha \ ‘ sk the ire King 
f.Fra Whe \ 1 lx wlitating 
Can thev ssl ! Chamber which 
has, just t There would ben ) 
tiv ‘ 1 ‘ . + te ; 9 iths lx ore 
thev have spok It would 1 N to accom 
1 xint s 8 wit ha t< «lis SS 
them Vit lles . ? i is his 
} sv » 

la dithatatt moment the Duke 
fu ins bad neither eon nor prepared the 
s wl } vel “Hi weve! 
prejudiesd | ht be oa st his character, 
wainst s 7 i and utln rround opposition 
luring a l Restoration, | could 
soe t ‘ mn rm sc with him on 
this day ther a thought ra flagrant hope; 
noteven the wicked strile which would have 
me to his laps if he had toreseen the misfortune 
thers, ana hat woud might come out of it for 
s H t see | md the clouds, and 

he Was raid loud 

If he had seen bevond these clouds he would 
have seen the streets of Paris covered with barri 
eades, the Kit Charles X., returning into exile, 
and himself riding with Laffitte to the Hétel 
le Ville, and received by Lafayette; he would 
have seen the t1 or flag at every window. 
The dav after this interview the Revolution af 
IS broke it 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE “SOLID” 


SOUTH OF TO-DAY. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: There has been a great deal of late in the 


newspapers about the negro and the “ solid’; 
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South, but I have nowhere seen an attempt to 
explain just how and why the South is “solid.” 
Of course in a brief letter it is impossible to take 
into consideration all the elements of the ques- 
tion; but it may be worth while to write out 
what appears (to one who has recently made a 
tour of the Southern States for the purpose of 
studying this and kindred questions) to be a fair 
explanation, 

As everybody knows, the reconstruction legis- 
lation was of such a character as to deprive the 
Southern whites of their former leaders, and at 
the same time it introduced nearly a million 
voters who could do nothing without political 
engineers. Probably there never was in any 
country a broader and easier entrance into po- 
litical life. Just as men sought gold in Califor- 
nia in ’49, so thousands sought office :n the South- 
ern States—for what they could ‘ make ” out of 
it. The vast majority of them were thorough 
self-seekers: they stirred up race hatred ; they 
knew next to nothing about the negro, except 
that he was confiding, and hence easily deceived 
and made a tool of. It was only by engendering 
prejudice, and then feeding it almost to glut- 
tony, that they were able to keep apart two peo- 
ples who (every candid observer of Southern life 
will admit) have something akin to a natural af- 
fection for one another. They drew about them- 
selves the most shrewd negroes who had an am- 
bition for office. They educated them in their 
methods, and had them preach their doctrines 
to the other negroes. What in 66 and ’68 were 
mere campaign pretences, became in 75 and 76 
the prejudice of a race. 

These and other things forced the whites—with 
few exceptions, mainly for selfish reasons—-to 
join forces against a common enemy who was 
not slowly destroying their property by corrupt 
taxation. The “revolution,” as the Southerners 
commonly call the period of 1875-76 when they 
overthrew ‘‘carpet-bag government,” relieved 
the South of most of the ‘‘ carpet-baggers,” but 
still there remained the negro politicians and the 
“ scalawags,” i. e., those white Southerners who 
joined the Republican party for the purpose of 
obtaining office. Their aim was the same as that 
of the carpet-baggers had been ; but they had 
little influence at the North, and soon found that 
Hayes’s Administration could not be used as the 
tool of Southern Republicanism, as Grant’s had 
been. They soon siw that without the grand 
display of Federal authority and consequent ex- 
citement, the former macninery could not be 
kept in motion. They therefore gradually gave 
up all hope of everything but Federal offices. 

After the Democrats once secured supremacy, 
it was comparatively easy for them to grow in 
strength. In local organizations they began in 
earnest to try to make plain to the negroes that 
the interests of blacks and whites were mutual ; 
that the fields they cultivated belonged to Demo- 
crats ; that the Democrats in injuring the negro 
would necessarily injure themselves ; that the 
‘** carpet-baggers ” and ‘‘scalawags” were men 
without property, and, hence, cared little whe- 
ther taxes were high or low, or whether 
schools were open or closed, etc., ete. This 
may be news to many in the North—alas, I am 
afraid it is—but it is just as certainly true as that 
there is a South. 

Each of these new elements—the class of Re. 


the Southern Democrats—has gradually been 
working out important changes in the political 
problem. 
endeavor to make and then enlighten a public 
opinion are these. In State affairs the negro has 
learned that the Democrat has given him lower 
taxes, better schools, and more peace and pros- 
perity than the Republican, In county and lo- 
cal politics, where the negro personally knows 





Some of the rewards of this patient ; 


the candidates, he frequently shows that he has 
overcome his former prejudice and fear by not 
voting at all or voting directly for the Democrat. 
The writer knows of countless instances of this. 
In some counties there has been a “‘ fusion ” be- 
tween the more liberal Democrats and more in- 
telligent negroes. 

But does the negro ever vote for a Democrat in 
national politics ? is a question which may well 
be asked at this point. The almost unanimous 
testimony of Southern Democrats is that he 
does not. Here, then, is the difficulty. Knowing 
this, we have been used to looking at the census, 
and, seeing large negro majorities throughout the 
“black belt,” have said, ‘‘ Nothing but fraud, 
then, could have prevented Republican majori- 
ties.” Jt does not follow. Besides what has 
been said above, let it be remembered that in 
some counties, as in Yazoo, Miss., there is no Re- 
publican organization; that in some States, as in 
Georgia, the Republican ticket was only partial- 
ly filled out; and that in all parts of the South 
there are hundreds of negroes who have come to 
the very sensible conclusion that they have been 
deceived in the past, and that the best way to 
jook out for the future is to ‘‘make right smart 
o’ cotton,” keep their mules fat, and let politics, 
brass bands, and picnics alone. A letter recently 
received from a prominent ex-judge of Mississip~ 
pi, who is an active and conscientious Republican, 
and is allied with the best element of his party in 
that State at the present time, gives a true and 
clear description of the purposes and status of 
the Republican party in his State. It makes 
plain the reason why the Republicans do not 
win there, and how the South may be “solid” 
without fraud or intimidation of any kind. He 
says: 

‘Tt was plain to me that the various positions 
to make up the machinery of the campaign were 
sought for not with the view of enlightening the 
people or of promulgating the doctrines of the 
party, or even with any hope of success or any 
expectation of helping the country, but simply 
that by reason of holding such a position the 
holder thereof would be entitled to so much the 
more consideration in the distribution of Federal 
appointments in case of success. When the com- 
mittees and candidates were named, all would be 
accomplished which was ever expected. There 
was no earnestness. There were nomen standing 
up and proclaiming their doctrines for their doc- 
trines’ sake.” 

A POLITICAL STUDENT. 

New York, December 5, 1884. 


THE COPPER-REFINING INDUSTRY. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Srr: In your paper of December 4 you give 
in your ‘‘ Notes” an extract from the letter 
of a correspondent reflecting severely on Ameri- 
can copper-refiners. Will you in fairness give 
equal prominence to this reply ¢ 

The charges of American refiners are not ex- 
orbitant—mattes, especially those rich in silver 
and gold, find a market here every day. We do 
need foreign ores for mixing, as much as or more 
than the wool men need foreign wool. English 
refiners have tried the experiment of coming 
here to settle, but their experience has been 
such that their example is not likely to 
be fullowed unless the conditions change. The 





| refiners have no monopoly; on the contrary, the 


competition is sharp, and as freight from Mon- 


publican leaders since ‘76, and the new policy of | tana to Liverpool is the same as to New York, 


in addition to the five refineries at work in this 


' country at present we have the competition of 


all the English retineries—represented here by 
active agents; and I may note that the effect of 
the competition has been to kill off four concerns 
in this country in the last three years, and to 
largely increase the plants of the others. 

Further, the refiners do not buy on their own 
assays, but follow the same system as that 





adopted by the English, viz., the buyer and seller 
both assaying, and referring to an umpire if 
necessary. 

Copper, owing to the great surplus over home 
consumption, must occupy the same position as 
wheat. The surplus must be sold to free-trade 
England, and the price of all must be based upon 
the price of the surplus. Under the circum- 
stances the manufacturers of brass and copper 
goods must enter the markets of the world. The 
refiners, although laboring under the burdens of 
the tariff, including high-priced coal and labor, 
and especially exclusion from the world’s markets 
for ores, are still supplying our home markets 
with ingot copper made from Western mattes at 
a price lower than that now ruling in England. 
Not only are they doing this, but, hampered as 
they are, they have carried their ingot copper in- 
to the markets of the world, and to-day are selling 
in England, France, Germany, Russia, and India, 
in direct competition with the English refiners. 

Rost. M. THOMPSON. 

87 AND 39 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 6. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ‘‘ GREEK QUES- 
TION.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr : Some years ago a vote was passed by the 
universities of Prussia opposing the admission 
of graduates from the so-called ‘“‘ Realschulen ” 
(schools without instruction in Greek) to the 
study of law and medicine. Those in this coun- 
try who wished to maintain the study of Greek 
as an indispensable part of college work were re- 
joiced to receive the sanction of such eminent 
authority. But it seems now that the impor- 
tance of this action has been overestimated, and 
that it offers but another proof of the tenacity 
with which the members of ancient corporations 
cling to existing institutions even in the face of 
reason. Public opinion in Germany is undoubt- 
edly moving against this academic verdict. A 
book has just been published which shows that 
the opposition to such an artificial attempt to re- 
strict the popular tendency is no longer confined 
to the interested party itself, but is shared even 
by a man whose well-known impartiality and es- 
tablished position give to his views an unusual 
weight. 

Doctor Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy and 
Pedagogics in the University of Berlin, concludes 
his admirable ‘ History of Higher Education in 
Germany from the Reformation to the Present 
Time’ with a review of the present needs of edu- 
cation in that country. Noone could acknow- 
ledge more frankly and gratefully than does Pro- 
fessor Paulsen how much Germany owes to the 
study of the classics. He shows that since the 
time of Luther it has been the dominant force in 
education. He traces the various phases of its 
development, and gives most carefully-drawn 
pictures of the men who were distinguished in 
this field. His sketches of Erasmus, Melancthon, 
and the poets and thinkers of Weimar are mas- 
terpieces both in sharpness of conception and in 
simplicity of style. But the study of the past 
does not blind this author to the demand of to- 
day. The historical development of the last 
three centuries, he says, may be defined as a 
slow but steady progress toward the formation 
of a distinct modern culture, separating itself 
gradually from the ancient civilization out of 
which it grew. To-day this modern society has 
reached its maturity. To Erasmus the ancients 
were models of living ; even Goethe considered 
the Greeks as unattainable ideals of beauty and 
greatness. For us they are the subjects of re- 
search and criticism. It would be absurd to edu- 
cate our boys as if they belonged to the age of 
the Humanists. What we want above all is to 
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make them understand their own world, the peo- 
ple of which they are a part, the life of nature 
about them, the men among whom they have to 
make their way. These are the indispensable 
parts of modern education. 

Now is it possible to combine with these a 
thorough study of the ancient world? The bad 
results of recent attempts to accomplish this in 
Germany justify Professor Paulsen in denying 
this possibility, and consequently he does not 
hesitate to exclude all classical study except the 
elements of Latin from the curriculum of the 
Gymnasium. In its place he puts a broader and 
more detailed treatment of history in all its 
branches, a more complete instruction in modern 
languages, a more thorough study of the German 
language and literature, an elementary course in 
philosophy, comprising ethics, logic, psychology, 
and politics. Natural science and mathematics 
would also gain by the proposed change. 

The book will doubtless make a sensation in 
Germany, and it is to be hoped that here, too, it 
will be of service in supporting those who be- 
lieve that a liberal educatiuvn is possible without 
forcing us back into times long gone by. 

KUNO FRANCKE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 1, 1854. 


TELEPATHY. 


To THE Eprror OF THE NATION : 

Srr : Apropos to the discussion in your columns 
on Telepathy, the following circumstance hap- 
pened precisely as stated, and is worthy of 
record. 

A middle-aged lady was subject to severe spells 
of sick headache. One morning her daughter, a 
healthy young married woman, residing several 
miles away, awoke quite ill. She told her hus- 
band, that she had dreamed that her mother had 
sent her sick headache over, and that she (the 
daughter) had cooked and ate it. She lingered a 
few days and died. The mother never afterward 
had an attack of sick headache. This all hap- 
pened several years since. By no process of hu- 
man reasoning can it be explained. 

Respectfully, J. W. DEAN. 


CHARITON, MissourI, November 26. 


Notes. 











D. APPLETON & Co. have nearly ready an addi- 
tion to the Parchment Series—‘ English Sacred 
Lyrics ’—and the sixth and concluding volume of 
Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States.’ The 
second volume of McMaster’s * History of the 
American People’ will follow somewhat later. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, announce for 
immediate publication a volume entitled ‘ The 
Children-Out-of-Doors, a Book of Verses, by Two 
in One Home,’ the authors being John James 
Piatt, United States Consul at Cork, Ireland,and 
his wife, Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 

Lady Brassey’s new book, ‘In the Trades, the 
Tropics, and the Roaring Forties, is to be pub- 
lished in a few days by Henry Holt & Co. It 
fairly bristles with illustrations, even the maps 
and charts being bordered with pictures of scenes 
in the regions delineated. 

Three volumes, v, vi, and vii, close the beauti- 
ful edition of the works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, begun some months ago by Macmillan & Co. 
Only fastidiousness, or, say, the members of a 
Tennyson Club, could ask for anything better. 
The division in these last volumes is such that 
‘* Enoch Arden” and ** In Memoriam ” are brought 
together in one ; the dramas ‘‘ Queen Mary” and 
“Harold” in another; and in the last, ‘‘ The Lov- 
er’s Tale” and a miscellany of ballads, sonnets, 
translations, etc. 


A boxful of tiny books forming a ‘‘ Nutshell 
Series” (G. P. Putnam's Sons) is but a passing 
conceit on the part of the compiler, Helen Ken- 
drick Johnson. The six little volumes contain 
scraps of philosophy, wisdom, sentiment, pro- 
verbs, epigram and epitaph, wit humor 
The lines are not very sharply drawn, and these 
titles might almost be reduced to two. The Old- 
English letter employed throughout is a case of 
reversion to a bad usage. 

The Christmas number of the Publishers’ Week- 
ly, as usual, takes its place among the attractive 
picture-books of the season, in addition to its 
wealth of information for purchasers of holiday 
gifts. 

The American Architect gives with its issue 
for November 29 a specimen of the gelatine print 
with which it proposes to supply its readers once 
a month, if they will pay for it a dollar extra. 
An imperfect but still valuable ** photo-caustic ” 
print has for some time been a regular feature of 
the Architect's illustrations for ordinary sub- 


and 


scribers. 

The English IUustrated Magazine for Decem 
ber contains some interesting experiments in 
wood-engraving, which show the efforts made by 
the publishers to develop the powers of the art in 
emulation of the American school. There is an 
inequality in the results which does not appear 
in Harper's and the Century. The frontispiece, 
after Burne-Jones’s study tor his King Cophetua, 
is excellent in a certain imitative way, but labo- 
rious, and at first sight seems ** processed.” The 
illustrations to Austin Dobson’s amusing poem 
are, in a lighter and orthodox vein, good, but the 
Gainsborough series is poor interpretation of 
the originals. The only engraving which comes 
within measurable distance of the American 
work is Brendamour’s full-page cut after O'Brien 
—** Clovelly Pier.” The difficulty in most of the 
work, especially in the heads, where delicate gra- 
dation is needed, is the want of good training in 
drawing. Something ought to be done to induce 
a better class of art-workmen to adopt wood-cut- 
ting in England. Line engraving has almost 
died out because it don't pay, and perhaps be- 
cause line engraving is much more readily sup- 
planted by photogravure, etc.; but the best type 
of block work can never be done by mechanical 
process or supplemented by it, as incised work 
can be; and if first-rate block printing is going 
to be done, it must be done by educating wood- 
engravers to the necessary ability, and giving 
them a wider range of artistic knowledge. 

Cassell & Co. present to subscribers of the Mag- 
azine of Art for 1885 a capital etching by J. ALS 
Monks, ‘** Crossing the Pasture.” We 
often had occasion to praise the honest and intel 
ligent work of Mr. Monks that we have hardly 
need to say more than that this new plate is wor- 
thy of his reputation. It represents a flock of 
sheep straggling up a rolling pasture in the seedy 
days of late autumn. The execution is straight- 
forward, and entirely free from affectation of 
dexterity or exaggeration of any kind. 

We regret to notice the discontinuance of thé 
its sixth volume 


have so 


Bibliographer at the close of 
Something might be said of shortcomings in its 
contents and in its mechanical conception and 
execution, but its services were real and its loss 
will be felt. veeded by Book Lore, 
‘*‘a magazine deyoted to old-time literature,” and 
likewise published by Elliot Stock. 

Babyhood (New York, 18 Spruce St.) makes a 
good beginning with its December number, and 
practical aims and 


It will be su 


bears the impress of definite, 
competent direction. Marion Harland writes on 
* Baby at Home in Winter “ and on nursery ¢ook- 
ery, Dr. J. B. Isham on the adulteration of milk, 
and Dr. L. M. Yale on vaccination, etc., etc. 
There is an excellent department of ** Nursery 
Helps and Novelties,” and everywhere the aim of 


the editors is seen to be practical, As soon as the 
magazine finds its proper audience, and an inter 
change of ideas takes place, Babyhood will shape 
and be shaped, and should grow better and bet 
ter. Articles by well-known writers are pro 
mised for succeeding issue 

Wunderlich & 
ings by Benj. Lander, ** 
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Co, publish two original etch 
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They 

cellent style of work, and show close 
the art The 

ternoon” is remarkable for its size as well as for 
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are both in an ex 
adherence t 
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the sound laws of 


its quality. It shows two boys fishing from a 

punt drawn up to a weedy shore, with a delight 

ful sky and distance. How 

rendered in etching, or how far they ought to be 
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far textures mav be 


is practically disputed by etchers, but we belies 
that the true law is (and this ved by Mi 


Lander throughout) that line should follow form 


is Obese tT 


and never ignore texture even if it donot attempt 
between 
and cis 


are quite tndisper 


minutely. The distinction 
stu? 


tance, as indicated by the lin 


to render it 


smooth and rough, and flesh. sky 


sable to good work, and Mr. Lander’s plates 
clearly show it. 

Mr. Charles W. Greene, Merchantville, No J 
sends out a tentative “List of the Mediaval 
Schoolmen, or Scholastic Theologians and Phil 
osophers,” for which he desires additions and 
corrections 

Mr. Otto Wollermann, 80 Second Street, Brood 
lvn, E. D., desires us to state, that the litth 


Kalender of the German Society for Sunplitied 


Spelling of which we made mention last week 
cannot be had through the trad On receipt of 
ten cents Mr. Wollermann will undertake to send 


a copy to any address 
Librarians must decide whether the mummy 


cloth literature of German invention 


totheir shelves or to easy classifving The publi 
will continue to be amused by a talent so omginal 





as that of C. M. Sevppel’s, and, we can now add, 
His third * Aegyptiseche , 
New York 


resemblance to its predecessors, 


so fresh Humoreske 
‘Die 


only 


Plagen * Westermann), has 
a family 
that we cannot 
exhaustion of the \v The 
of Egypt. and 
placing an Istaelite in 


and is superior to number two, si 
vet 


travesty is of the seven plagues 


predict an ein 


the means they afford of 
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servile na 
the Dead Sea (here 


managed in a fleet) they take away every gold 


power, enriching the whole 


tion so that on the crossing of 
piece in the land of bondage—with consequences 
visible to this day. Pharaoh, pursuing likewise 
ina fleet, is blown up by his domestic enemies, 


who have cunningly placed a ‘ Thomasulhr’ 
on beard. Artistically, none of this series has 
been cleverer. and the tint necessary for the 


plague of blood and the Red Sea, does much to 

heighten the effect 

instance the courtship scenes ; 
| 


For pure humor, one may 
while, in spite of 
its grotesque elements, the three-storied design 
on p. 5, is almost charming 

The Italian Minister of Public 
Signor Coppino, last July, ordered the librarians 
of the State libraries to furnish him with a list 
of all the scientific periodicals and serials taken 
by them during the previous vear. A form was 
furnished them to be filled out, and a scheme of 
classification with twenty-six classes and many 


Instruction, 


sulxlivisions 
they will form a list as useful as that published 
in I8TS8 by the libranes of Boston and vicinity, 


The returns are to be published ; 


and perhaps more extensive 

Dr. R. Garnett has resigned the position of 
Superintendent of the British Museum Reading 
room 

M. Alfred Darimon—who was successively an 
associate editor of Proudhon’s Socialistic journal, 
Le Peuple, and editor-in-chief of his La Voir du 
Peuple and Le Feuple de 1850, during the stormy 
period of the Second Republic, and, under the 
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Second Empire, one of ‘‘ The Five” who formed 
the democratic opposition in the Corps Législatif 
of 1858-65, but, after his reélection in Paris, fol- 
lowed his friend Ollivier in slowly veering around 
toward the Government side, and disappeared 
even before Ollivier from the political seene—has 
recently published two very interesting volumes 
of historical recollections. Their titles are ‘ His- 
toire de Douze Ans, 1857-1869" (Paris, Dentu, 1883) 
and ‘ A travers une Révolution, 1847-1855’ (Dentu, 
1884). The former volume, which throws a great 
deal of light upon French politics during the de- 
cline of the Empire, is by far the more import- 
ant, while the latter, in which Proudhon, with 
his vagaries and eccentricities, occupies the fore- 
ground, is, in a certain sense, more amusing. 
Piquant correspondence of unquestionable au- 
thenticity, and conversational reminiscences de- 
manding much allowance for more or less una- 
voidable slips of memory and egotism, abound in 
both. They will be best appreciated and enjoyed 
by those most familiar with the French history 
of the period covered by the “ souvenirs.” 

‘En Algérie; trois mois de vacances,’ is the 
title of a very pleasant book of travel by ‘“‘ Kohn- 
Abrest” (Paris, 1884). It is concise and vivid in 
its descriptions, and sound and interesting in its 
historical retrospects. The writer, though a fo- 
reigner, speaks in the tone of a patriotic French- 
man. He is happy to find many charming things 
of nature and art, and cheering evidences of 
growth, colonizing skill, and prosperity in the 
great transmarine dependency of the French Re- 
public, but has no hesitation in recording and 
branding the shocking barbarities committed in 
acquiring it. He is a good-natured observer, and 
dwells by preference on the pleasanter and 
brighter aspects of Franco-African life. He did 
not penetrate far into the interior, but saw enough 
of the coast and its cities, the Metidja, and the 
slopes of the Atlas, of Arab, Kabyle, and immi- 
grant life, to give sufficient variety to his short 
volume. Characteristic, though not particularly 
handsome, illustrations add to its interest. 

Riehm’s Biblical Cyclopawdia, modestly styled 
‘Handworterbuch des Biblischen Altertums fiir 
gebildete Bibelleser’ (2 vols.; Bielefeld and Leip- 
zig, 1884), is finally complete in the hands of its 
subscribers. Instead of the two years which its 
publication was originally intended to last, it 
took ten to complete it; and instead of for one 
volume embracing twelve hundred 8vo pages, 
the subscribers have had to pay for two with 
more than eighteen hundred pages. But few 
friends of Biblical literature who have acquired 
it will have grumbled either at the increa.e of 
price or the slowness of publication, considering 
the more th n proportionate increase in value 
through greater fulness and maturity. The edi- 
tor’s original colaborers, including, besides his 
colleagues at the University of Halle, Professors 
Beyschlag, Hertzberg, and Schlottmann, such 
first-class Biblical critics and Orientalists as 
Franz Delitzsch, Ebers, Kautzsch, Miihlau, Schra- 
der, and Schiirer, have stood by him to the last, 
excepting a few who died before the completion 
of the work. As it is, it is one of the most 
learned publications of its kind, and probably 
the handiest ever issued inGerman. As a Ger- 
man work, it is quite remarkable for clearness, 
conciseness, and neatness of pictorial illustration. 
In regard to archeological discoveries, it is fully 
abreast of the time ; but it can hardly be said to 
be sufficiently advanced in its criticisms concern- 
ing the composition of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. Another defect is frequent contradicto- 
riness, especially in chronological matters, arising 
partly from the great latitude granted the con- 
tributors, most of whose articles are signed, and 
partly from changes in views, wrought by the 
advance of Biblical archeology during the pro- 
tracted period of publication, 








—To the great majority of anglers in this coun- 
try the highly colored newspaper accounts of 
piscatorial exploits ‘‘ written on the spot,” form 


the literature of angling. Others have heard of | 


the existence of “Sir Isaac Walton,” as he is bre- 
vetted by one author of several angling books, 
and perhaps are familiar with the pages of his 
great pastoral. Few there are, however, who 
have any idea of the magnitude and worth of 
angling literature. Its distinguished names on 
this side the water are scarce, the most eminent 
being the late Dr. Bethune, whose modestly 
named “bibliographical preface” to the Wiley 
editions forms the most charming and appropriate 
introduction of the many which begin the nine- 
ty-odd Waltonian issues. In England, however, 
the subject has not been deemed unworthy the 
attention of men famous in science, literature, 
and jurisprudence. Sir Humphry Davy, besides 
giving to the world the safety lamp, wrote ‘Sal- 
monia,’ one of the best known works on angling. 
Christopher North made this subject prominent 
among those illumined by his strong mind and 
prolific pen. Chitty used a part of his well- 
earned ease in the composition of the ‘ Flyfisher’s 
Text-book.’ Charles Kingsley has written no- 
thing more delightful than ‘Chalk Stream Stu- 
dies,’ and his ‘ Prose Idylls and Miscellanies’ are 
found in every library of which Walton is the 
head. Not to go back to Oppian, Ausonius, and 
other ancient writers on angling (including those 
of the Old and New Testament), Germany, France, 
and Italy—and Italy especially—have a conside- 
rable angling literature, some of it of a high class 
in everything but the practical part. At the 
present time the cause of this department of let- 
ters is led by two scholarly Englishmen, Thomas 
Westwood and Thomas Satchell, whose latest 
benefaction is the Angler's Note-book (London, 
19 Tavistock St., Strand, W. C.). They seem to 
be constantly anticipating and amply providing 
for a demand which never comes; but, we fancy, 
the pecuniary disappointment is more than made 
up for by the consciousness of good work, and 
the full appreciation of the few to whom it is 
known. 


—The Angler's Note-book and Naturalist’s Re- 
cord (not to clip the title) has been issued month- 
ly since June last, and is published in three edi- 
tions, a special one at twelve shillings, one at 
six, and one free to the subscribers to the special 
edition of fifty copies, which is kept by the pub- 
lishers until the completion of the series, when the 
numbers are forwarded together so as to reach 
their owners in perfect condition and fit to form 
the handsome volume they are designed for. It 
would be hard for the editors, if they wished, to 
make their paper anythiag but the reflex of their 
own thoughtful and well-furnished minds, and 
every number contains more than one article 
which “ not half-a-dozen men in our town could 
have written,” as the villager said of the works 
of William Shakspere which had been lent him 
for perusal by his minister. A delightful flavor 
of archaism pervades all of the work of the edi- 
tors, whether it be in articles, reviews, or de- 
scriptions of rare angling books. Volumes like 
Crawhall’s ‘Compleatest Angling Book’; Ger- 
vase Markham’s ‘Compleat and Experienced 
Angler,’ or ‘Country Contentments,’ wherein he 
says: ‘‘ A skilful angler ought to bee a generall 
scholler and seene in all the Liberall Sciences,” 
etc., etc., he must also be ‘strong and valient, 
neither to be amazed with Stormes nor affrighted 
with Thunder”; the work of Thomas Barker, 
‘“‘of Bracemeale in the Liberty of Salop,” who, 
though supposed to have followed the humble 
vocation of a cook, has contributed one of the 
quaintest and most original books to the fund of 
angling lore—these, with many others of the 
same kind, afford full opportunity for the pecu- 








liar attractiveness the editors can diffuse through 
the subjects they love to treat. Mr. Westwood’s 
‘*New River,” in the August number, is charm- 
ing in its quiet flow of gentle and peaceful narra- 
tion, so appropriate to the easy-going stream and 
the beautiful English landscape through which it 
meanders: and the review of ‘ Wanny Blossoms,’ 
a new North Country book—natural, quaint, and 
strong—makes one wish it longer than the three 
pages it occupies. While the Note-book is much 
more devoted to the literary than the practical 
side of angling, we believe it adinits well authen- 
ticated, properly written accounts of actual an- 
gling feats, if meritorious. Still, we think its 
present clientage would much prefer having the 
monthly space filled, as it has been, with the re- 
sults of the richest existing knowledge of the 
literature of angling, yet too little known. It 
might not be inappropriate to mention here, as 
germane to what we have said above, and an in- 
teresting fact, that the clergy have, more than 
any other class, made valuable and interesting 
additions to angling literature. 


—There is no abatement of late years in the 
perennial interest which attaches to the discus- 
sion of the position of Woman, but there is a 
noticeable change in its character. The argu- 
ment that because she is not clever enough to 
succeed as a lawyer she must be kept from being 
a lawyer by main force, is less and less frequent- 
ly pressed into service. The finality of this 
change of tone is made strikingly evideut by the 
fact that a book of etiquette published within a 
few years in the Franklin Square Library de- 
clares that it is no longer considered good form 
to ridicule the qualities of the female mind. In 
the North American Review for November Judge 
Robert C. Pitman takes a roseate view of what 
will be the effect of the entrance of women into 
politics ; and in the last two numbers of the 
Princeton Review Mr. Francis King Carey gives 
a remarkably good discussion of the question 
from the historical standpoint. He remarks that 
among different savage tribes almost every possi- 
ble division of labor between men and women 
has found a place (except that the women have 
never been exclusively the fighters), from that of 
the Todas and Karens, among whom the only 
occupation of the women is to embroider, sing, 
and cook, to that of the Javans, whose women 
alone attend the markets and conduct all the 
business of buying and selling. It is proverbial 
among the Javans that men are fools in money 
matters. On the whole, it appears that in the 
early stages of civilization industrial pursuits were 
largely in the hands of women. The legal position 
of women among the Anglo-Saxons was one of 
great freedom, although there is a falling off 
from the just and simple treatment of them by 
the early Germans. Mr. Carey does not suffi- 
ciently insist upon the fact that the retrograde 
movement of later times is due almost wholly to 
the Church. The Canon Law, which, according 
to Sir Henry Maine, has deeply injured civiliza- 
tion, differs in no other respect so much from the 
secular law which preceded it as in its views of 
the status of married women ; and, as Mr. Carey 
shows, the changes in legislation that have lately 
been made in many states are nothing more than 
a return to the state of things that existed in ear- 
ly Anglo-Saxon times. 


—There are two things which, at the first 
glance, prepossess one against Mr. F. A. Ober’s 
‘Mexican Resources and Guide to Mexico,’ a 
pamphlet of ninety pages issued from the press 
of Estes & Lauriat as a supplemental volume 
to the same author’s ‘Travels in Mexico’ (re- 
viewed in the Nation, No. 981). Its material 
was gathered for that book, and prevented from 
incorporation in it by ‘‘the relentless veto of the 
publishers,” It thus has the air of a piece of 
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work meant to dovetail into something else un- 
fortunately wanting. The second objectionable 
feature is the twenty-five pages of advertisements 
inserted between the pages of reading matter. 
One cannot but be suspicious of a publication 
thus floated. Yet it is but fairness to say that 
the part descriptive of the productions and com- 
merce of the country is an unusually careful, ac- 
curate, and unbiassed collection of information. 
The authorities followed are competent and up 
to date. Deduct typographical errors, and the 
occasional failure clearly to discriminate the 
Mexican usage from Castilian propriety, and 
there is little lacking in its compact complete- 
ness, The ‘‘Guide” part is perfunctory and in- 
effectual. It carries its own proof of inade- 
quacy, and exposure of what we might almost 
call the disingenuousness of the title, in the ad- 
mission: ‘‘Ip speaking of Mexico, we natu- 
rally presuppose that the capital is meant ; and 
it is with the City of Mexico as an objective 
point that these descriptions of routes are 
written.” Noone who would know all that can 
be told of the lines of travel in the whole country 
of Mexico, need think that this writing of Mr. 
Ober’s at all imperils the supremacy of ‘ Apple- 
ton’s Guide to Mexico’ isee the Nation, No. 969), 
which, in its second and corrected edition, is a 
model of accurate utility. 


—In regard to our recent assertion that ‘* the 
second nin engineer belongs to engine, and the 
suffix is not neer but eer ; motoreer is the analo- 
gous form,” the Hartford Courent * begs to re- 
mark that the second e in engineer belongs to 
engine as much as the second n does—that is, if 
the Nation’s spelling of the word is to be accept- 
ed as correct. Hence the suffix is not‘ eer’ but 
‘er,’ and engine-er is a word of very easy con- 
struction. It follows, too, that motor-er is the 
analogous form, and not motoreer.” We do not 
understand the clause about the Nation’s spell- 
ing of engineer. Will the Courant kindly in- 
form us how it thinks the word ought to be 
spelt? Is any different orthography common in 
Connecticut ? However this may be, it is plain 
that the Courant’s division of the word is wrong. 
The writer has been confused by our misleading 
English alphabet. If e belonged to the root, it 
would be silent, and the word would be pro- 
nounced engin-er, as it is said to have been in old 
English. The eer may be the correspondent, 
perhaps the representative, of the French eur; or 
it may be compared with charioteer, musketeer, 
mountaineer, auctioneer, pamphleteer, mutineer, 
or, if you please, with privateer and gazetteer, 
where there was a silent e in the original root, 
exactly as in engine. 


—Prescott, in his ‘ History of the Conquest of 
Peru,’ in the portion relating to the Incas, makes 
extensive use of a narrative which he calls the 
work of Don Juan Sarmiento, Late investiga- 
tions have resulted in the discovery of the fact 
that in reality it is the second part of Cieza de 
Leon’s Chronicle, the supposed loss of which has 
been a source of regret to historians. This dis- 
covery was made independently by Dr. Manuel 
Gonzalez de la Rosa, and Don M. J. de la Espada, 
both of whom had access to the original manu- 
script preserved in the Escurial. The former 
prepared a portion of the text for publication, 
but for some reason left it unfinished in the hands 
of Triibner, the London publisher. In 1880, M. J. 
de la Espada brought out an edition of the work 
with notes, under the title ‘Segunda Parte de la 
Crénica del Pert, que trata del Sefiorio de los Incas 
Yupanquis y de sus grandes hechos y gobernacion’ 
(Madrid, 1880), forming a volume of the *‘ Biblio- 
teca Hispano-Ultramarina.” The Hakluyt Socie- 
ty has published (1883) an English translation of 
this edition, under the editorship of Clements R. 
Markham, with notes and introductory matter. 





As projected by Cieza de Leon, according to his 
announcement in the prologue of the first part, 
the Chronicle was to consist of four parts. The 
first part, treating of ‘‘ The Divisions and De- 
scriptions of the Provinces of Peru,” was first 
printed in 1554. An English version was pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society in 1864, with the 
title ** Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, 155°- 
50.” The second part, noticed above, is on the 
**Government, Great Deeds, Origin, Policy, and 
Roads of the Yucas.” Part three, giving a his- 
tory of the discovery and conquest of Peru by 
Pizarro, is still in manuscript, and is, says the 
Spanish editor, The first and 
second books of part four, on the war between 
Pizarro and Almagro, etc., is also unpublished. 
The third book of part four, containing the his- 
tory of the civil war in Quito, has been edited by 
Don M. J. de la Espada, at Madrid (in 1877) 
Books four and five, and the 
which were to form the concluding part of the 
Chronicle, are no‘ known to exist, and were 
probably never written. 


inaccessible, 


commentaries 


— The curious and abounding industry of the 
German scholar finds a new illustration in a 
tractate by J. Altona on ‘The Prayers and 
Modes of Religious Address to be Found in the 
Old-French Chansons de Geste* (Marburg: N. G. 
Elmert). This is the ninth of a series of 
no less entertaining than instructive, published 
by E. Stengel and his pupils, and designed to 
illustrate the animal life and dream-lore, the 
arms, habits, proverbs, burial customs, Frauen 
welt, speech, and speech-peculiarities to be 
gleaned from an exhaustive inspection of Old 
French, Provencal, and general Romance monu- 
ments of the early Middle Ages. In the tractate 
before us, Herr Altona confronts, with true 
Teutonic thoroughness, a series of categori- 
cal questions, each under its own <Abschnift, 
and each, of course, with its divisions and sub 
divisions, Some of these ‘dark questionings” 
with regard to the chansons de geste are: Who 
praysinthem? Who is addressed in prayer / 
What is the manner of the prayer? What 
the occasion? What the religious cere 
monies accompanying the prayer? Each 
of these self-inflicted interrogatories is abun- 
dantly answered from the great medieval 
poems—the Roland song, William of Orange, the 
songs of and about Charlemagne, Ogier, Oberon, 
and so on; and nearly every fact is fortitied by 
quotations and statistics. In the song of Roland, 
for instance, Charlemagne prays exactly twelve 
times, while Roland himself prays ‘‘only ” eight 
times. God, Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary, and saints innumerable are 
found to be the deities and semi-leities invoked: 
the two first, however, oftenest. Mute, direct. 
and indirect invocation abounds in these great 
semi-religious poems, in which the heathen are 
almost invariably depicted as ** Saracens,” no 
matter what their nationality. There is great 
wealth of epithet in the invocations, and the 
prayers reveal themselves as utterances of piety, 
praise, thanksgiving, intercession, penitence, and 
confession. They are accompanied by peculiar 
religious ceremonies, dismounting from horse- 
back, kneeling and kissing the earth, folding or 
extending the hands to heaven, turning to the 
past, beating the breast, and crossing one's self. 
The whole of the middle ages is deposited in these 
poems, from which Herr Altona has gathered so 
much material for his essay. 


essavs, 


— Six years have elapsed since the publication 
of the first volume of Professor Wellhausen’s 
‘ History of Israel, which promised to become 
the standard critical work on the subject, and 
the second (and last) has not only not yet made 
its appearance, but seems to be relegated to a 
more or less distant future. That this was to be 


} 


the case became apparent when the author, on 
republishing the first volume a short time ag 
changed the original title, ‘Geschichte Isracls.: 


into ‘ Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels,’ thus 
converting it into an independent work complete 
in itself Wellhausen’s latest) publication 
* Skizzen und Vorarbeiten ' (Berlin, 18™4), makes 
this clearer still This, of which the first /ief? 

in reality a very respectable volume—is befor 
us, is to prepare the way for the carrying out of 


several literary schemes which engross the his 
torian’s attention 
Israelitish history, old Arabic antiquities, and 
the history of the Arabs to the d 
Umay yids.” The Heft befor 
a reproduction of the article * Israel” « 
by Wellhausen to the * Eneyelojs 


This extensive essay, her 


schemes embrace 


These 
wnfall of the 
us Contains first 
ntributed 
dia Britannica 
\briss der 
Geschichte Israels und Juda’s,” is evidently 
tended to form 
promised second part of Che 'Goschichte” wi 
hief attention to Ara 


Two-thirds of the Heft is devoted to 


a temporary substitute for the 


the author is giving bis 
bic topics 
the original and a partial prose 
portion of the ‘Songs of the Hudhailites’ left 
inedited by Kosegurten, and next year’s insta 
ment of the ‘Skizzen und Vorarbeiten’ will have 


an essay on party characteristics in the ea t 
history of Islam Phe * Britannica’ article is re 
produced only to the point where Evra's reforma 
tion gives a new turn to the history of the Jowis! 
people, and for the rest is substituted a chapter 
on “Judaism and Christianity The notes of 
the * Britannica's’ Israel” are left out. That 
the English garb of that interesting historical 
sketch is the original one may, perhaps, be in 


ferred from the circumstance that a slip of the 
a’ Hoses 
the 
German book, 


pen which struck us in the * Rritanni 
ben Beeri ~ 
prophet 
where King Hoshea ts correctly designated as the 
son of Elah 


speaking of the King, not of 


does not appear in the 


It is not too much to say that Richanl Wag 
Lohengrin ” was heard for the 
York last 


for many vears one of the mast yx 


ner's ** tirst time 


in New week. althouch it has been 
pular operas in 
Not only have the 
tors who have beretofore brought out this opera 
omitted about a fifth 
which Dr. Damrosch has restored, 


performances not only the text, 


the local repertory condue 


always part of the score, 
almost all of 
but in all thes 


but the muste too, was translated into Italian 
Now * Lohengrin” occupies a pecuhar place 
among Wagner's operas. It is the last work of 
what is called his second 1™ riod, being the direct 
predecessor of the Nibelung Tetralogy. It there- 
fore contains the elements of both his second 
and third stvles. In his first stvle (‘* Rienzi” 
Wagner was littie more than an imitator of 


Meverbeer and the other leading opera com 
posers of the day In the period 
* Flving Dutchman,” ** Tannhéuser,” and ‘** Lo- 
hengrin™) he is already thoroughly 
but much of the vocal and instrumental melody 
still bears the marks of the tuneful lvric 
of opera; last period 
the melody proper is relegated to the orches- 
tra, and the vocal part consists of 
which the actor is quite as 
important as the vocalist, and often more so, 
Of the dramatic elements, in so far as they 
are found in ‘* Lohengrin,” New York audiences 
have never had a good opportunity to judge; and 
in saying that heretofore the music itself of this 
opera has been translated into Italian we simply 
mean that the lyric portions alone received 
adequate attention, the dramatic portions being 
either omitted or caricatured. 
the beauty of this score, and so varied the inte- 
rest of its story and its lyric melody, that even 
with these drawbacks ‘“‘ Lohengrin” has achieved 


SOC mynd 
original, 


school 


while in his most of 


melodious 
declamation, in 


But so great is 
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its present popularity. Judge, then, of its effect 
when both the lyric and the dramatic features 
are rendered in an equally adequate manner, as 
was the case last week at the Metropolitan Opera- 
house. The orchestra followed Dr. Damrosch’s ba- 
ton conscientiously, and played the introduction 
to Act III. with marvellous spirit. In the first 
scenes the chorus was somewhat unsteady, but 
sang all the rest of its music (including some 
that is usually omitted) in a most effect- 
ive manner. The Wagnerites had much trou- 
ble to restrain the applause of the uninitiated 
during the progress of the music, and the curtain 
had to be raised three or four times after each 
act. The audience was the largest since the 
opening night, and the indications are that 
**Lohengrin” is ‘‘ booked” for at least half-a- 
dozen performances this season. 


PARKMAN’S MONTCALM AND WOLFE. 


Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkman. 
In two volumes. [France and England in 
North America.) Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1884. 

In his preface to ‘Count Frontenac,’ published 

seven years ago, Mr. Parkman says: “ Passing 

over for the present an intervening period of less 
decisive importance, I propose to take, as the 
next subject of this series, ‘Montcalm and the 

Fall of New France.’” With title somewhat 

altered, the beok thus announced now lies before 

us, in two volumes ; and we possess, from Mr. 

Parkman’s pen, a complete history of the French 

in North America, with the exception of the 

period from 1701 to 1749. Upon this intervening 
period we suppose that he will now go to work. 

The history of the war it which Montcalm and 
Wolfe figured—the Seven Years’ War of Euro- 
pean history, the French and Indian War of 
America—begins as a matter of course with the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 ; the new war be- 
gan to threaten, on both sides of the Atlantic, as 
soon as the old one was finished. The events of 
the nominal peace occupy more than half of the 
first volume ; in these years, however, of nominal 
peace, fall some of the most interesting events 
here narrated —the removal of the Acadians, 
Braddock’s defeat, and the other military events 
of i754 and 1755. The Seven Years’ War had 
its beginning in these irregular operations in 
America. 

It was mainly questions of boundary that were 
at issue here. It might be said in general terms, 
that the Alleghanies formed the natural boundary 
between New France and the English colonies ; 
the sea-coast belonging to England, and the 
valleys of the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi 
to France. Certainly the exploration and occu- 
pation of the Mississippi gave France as clear a 
title to this river as England had to the Hudson 
and the Delaware. And the natural limits of the 
valley, it must be admitted, were the mountain 
ranges which bounded it on each side. It is in 
virtue of this definition of Louisiana that we now 
have possession west to the Rocky Mountains ; 
not unreasonably the French Government claim- 
ed east to the Alleghanies. But in the West 
there was no competing claim ; in the East, the 
grants to several colonies extended across the 
mountain barrier. More than this, the colonies 
had begun to take possession of the region in dis- 
pute. Actual occupation within a reasonable 
period is necessary to give validity to a bare 
claim ; and, while the French had occupied the 
Mississippi Valley proper, and thus obtained an 
undisputed title, the vast Ohio valley had been 
neglected by them. Here the English had the 
first occupation, giving them what must be 
recognized as a valid title to the upper waters of 
this river. The Ohio Company, in 1750, began 
the settlement of the country beyond the Alle. 





ghanies. As in the West there were indetermi- 
nate boundaries, leading by natural steps to arm- 
ed collision, so, in the East, there were disputed 
boundaries. Acadia had been transferred to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, and ap- 
parently there could be no dispute as to what 
Acadia included ; for the French had always 
claimed, under this title, as far west as the 
Penobscot, or even the Kennebec. Nothing 
would seem more indefensible than the juggling 
by which they gave the term a new definition, 
claiming ‘‘ that it did not even cover the whole 
of the Acadian peninsula, but only its southern 
coast, with an adjoining belt of barren wilder- 
ness.” At this end of the line, too, therefore, 
were present the elements of disturbance ; and it 
is not strange that hostilities broke out under 
such circumstances, before the chief belligerents 
had made up their minds to war. 

It was not any accident, then, but the neces- 
sary movement of events, that made the war be- 
gin just here and then. ‘Such was the compli- 
cation of political interests,” says Voltaire, ‘‘that 
a cannon-shot fired in America could give the 
signal that set Europe in a blaze.” ‘‘ Not quite,” 
answers Mr. Parkman. ‘It was not a cannon- 
shot, but a volley from the hunting-pieces of a 
few backwoodsmen, commanded by a Virginian 
youth, George Washington” (p. 1). He does not 
mean that it was an accidental volley. The two 
nations were moving towards each other with 
hostile interests and intents; and if the volley 
had not been fired that day upon the Youghio- 
geny, it would have been fired soon after by 
some other party. The next year, 1755, followed 
Braddock’s expedition and defeat, of which it 
need not be said that we have a graphic and lu- 
cid narration. The account of this fight differs 
in some particulars from that to which we are 
accustomed. ‘Braddock has been charged,” 
says Mr. Parkman (vol i, p. 214),“ with marching 
blindly into an ambuscade; but it was not so. 
There was no ambuscade; and had there been 
one, he would have found it. It is true that he 
did not reconnoitre the woods very far in ad- 
vance of the head of the column; yet, with this 
exception, he made elaborate preparations to 
prevent surprise.” His real fault appears to have 
been committed after the battle commenced, in 
not allowing his soldiers to adopt the backwoods 
tactics. ‘‘The Virginians alone were equal to 
the emergency. Fighting behind trees, like the 
Indians themselves, they might have held the 
enemy in check till order could be restored, had 
not Braddock, furious at a proceeding that shock- 
ed all his ideas of courage and discipline, ordered 
them, with oaths, to form into line.” A new fea- 
ture of the account, if we are not mistaken, is 
the panic of the Canadians and the repulse of the 
Indians in the early part of the fight. At the 
death of Beaujeu, it looked as if the English had 
the victory; but the courage and address of the 
new commander, Dumas, and the other French 
officers, soon restored the confidence of the In- 
dians,reéstablished order, and turned the fortune 
of the day. 

When we look over the whole series of events 
in this year 1755, we see that the Acadian tragedy 
was not an insulated act of objectless tyranny, 
but an incident in the year’s campaign. Al- 
though peace still continued in name, it was only 
in name, and both parties were in reality active- 
ly hestile. This affair is therefore to be justified 
or condemned as a war measure: whether, in 
view of an impending war with France, it was 
necessary, and whether, admitting its necessity, 
it was carried out considerateiy and humanely, 
is the question. As regards the last point, there 
seems to be no question that the intention was to 
avoid all unnecessary harshness, and that, in 
fact, the orders were as a rule executed faithful- 
ly. There could not fail, with the best manage- 





’ 
ment, to be individual cases of hardship; and at 


best it was impossible that a policy of this sort 
could be carried out without great suffering. 
With the best intentions and the most conside- 
rate management, it must remain, in Mr. 
Parkman’s language, ‘‘a measure too harsh and 
indiscriminate to be wholly justified ” (i, p. 258). 
The question of its necessity resolves itself into 


| the two-fold question—whether there was suffi- 


cient provocation, and whether this was the only or 
the best way of meeting the difficulty. As tothe 
first question, the new evidence brought up by 
Mr, Parkman must be admitted to be conclusive. 
The intermeddling of the French priests, and 
their unbounded influence over the Acadian pea- 
sants, left the English authorities no choice but to 
proceed to some vigorous and severe measures. 
If the English supremacy was to be maintained 
in this land—which belonged to Great Britain as 
much as Massachusetts did—it was indispensably 
necessary that it should be occupied by a loyal 
population. Either the present population must 
be made loyal, or it must be removed, and its 
place taken by English subjects. It appeared to 
the English authorities that the first course had 
been tried long enough, and had failed utterly. 
This was proved by the refusal of the inhabitants 
to take the required oath of allegiance. Nor would 
it do any good to try longer, un‘ess the mis- 
chievous influences should be removed. But this 
was out of the question so long as the French oc- 
cupied the adjacent territory. A clear case ap- 
pears to be made out: there was no hope of 
bringing the inhabitants toa condition of loyalty? 
and the only remedy was to remove them and 
fill their places with others. A clear case, that is 
to say, as a war measure, As one of the grand 
succession of events by which the continent of 
North America was secured to the English 
race, the deportation of Acadian peasants, 
accomplished with as little suffering as pos- 
sible, was a very small affair, but one of 
decisive influence. If we should raise the 
question of the inherent justice of the surrender of 
Acadia to Great Britain, or, indeed, of the final 
conquest of all Canada, which is the subject of this 
book, we should involve ourselves in discussions 
which admit of no determination. The question 
of riationalities, a decisive one at the present day, 
did not exist in the eighteenth century. The jus_ 
tice of placing these French Catholics under the 
rule of Protestant England was not a question 
which occurred to the statesmen of that day. 
Once so placed, it was their duty to be good sub- 
jects to their new masters, and this they refused 
to be. The blame for the affair rests principally, 
as Mr. Parkman has shown, upon the French 


| Government and the French priests, whose influ_ 
| ence it was that kept these poor people disloyal. 


Mr. Parkman, the author of ‘The Jesuits in 
North America,’ cannot be accused of underrat- 
ing the heroism and self-sacrifice of this devoted 
body of missionaries. But he has occasion more 


| than once in this work, as in this case of the 


Acadian peasants, to condemn their conduct in the 
strongest terms. We find an interesting pas_ 
sage in reference to the mission of the Moravian, 
Christian Frederic Post, to the hostile tribes of 
Indians in 1758 (ii., p. 144): 

‘* He was a plain German, upheld by a sense of 


| duty and a single-hearted trust in God ; alone, 


with no great disciplined organization to impel 


| and support him, and no visions and illusions 
such as kindled and sustained the splendid hero- 


ism of the early Jesuit martyrs. Yet his errand 
was no whit less perilous. nd here we may no- 


| tice the contrast between the mission settlements 
| of the Moraviansin Pennsylvania and those which 
| the later Jesuits and the Sulpitians had estab- 


lished at Caughnawaga, St. Francis, La Pré- 
sentation, and other places. The Moravians were 
apostles of peace, pel they succeeded to a sur- 
prising degree in weaning their converts from 
their ferocious instincts and warlike habits; 
while the Mission Indians of Canada retained al] 
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their native fierceness, and were systematically 
impelled to use their tomahawks against the ene- 
mies of the Church. Their wigwams were hung 
with scalps, male and female, adult and infant; 
and these so-alled missions were but nests of 
baptized savages, who wore the crucifix instead 
of the medicine bag, and were encouraged by the 
Government for purposes of war.” 

It may be noted that within twenty years of 
this time the order of Jesuits was suppressed by 
Pope Clement XIV. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of 
the principal subject of the book, the capture of 
Quebec by Wolfe; but it is enough to say that it 
is narrated with that brilliancy and picturesque- 
ness of style of which Mr. Parkman is master. In 
short, we have here a book which will take its 
place as a masterpiece in military history—the 
best account of the most important war in our 
colonial period. 


JEVONS’S INVESTIGATIONS IN CURREN- 
CY AND FINANCE. 
Investigations in Currency and Finance. By 

W. Stanley Jevons. [lustrated by Twenty 
Diagrams. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
OPINIONS differ concerning the wisdom of giving 
to the world the unfinished work of a deceased 
author. It can seldom be the case that his lite- 
rary fame will be thus enhanced; and, although 
there have been men who have bequeathed their 
bodies for dissection in the interests of science, 
few writers would care to have all their literary 
remains exposed to the scrutiny of an undiscrimi- 
nating public. Mr. Foxwell seems to us to have 
allowed his devotion to the memory of Professor 
Jevons to carry him too far when he publishes 
scraps and fragments of manuscript that are so 
incomplete as to be almost unintelligible, with all 
the pains that a classical scholar would expend 
upon the remnants of an ancient inscription. 
These fragments, however, form but a small part 
of this book; the bulk of it is made up of es- 
says that have appeared during the last twenty 
years in magazines or in the proceedings of various 
societies. These their author had himself made 
preparations to reprint, and they may, therefore, 
be considered to appear with his sanction. They 
fall into two groups, the first comprising eight 
papers treating of prices and commercial fluctu- 
aticns; the second consisting of seven papers up- 
on subjects connected with the currency. Most 
of them are accompanied with elaborate dia- 


grams, which are themselves an enduring monu- | 


ment to the patient industry of the author. A 


Probably the best known of this writer's pro- 
ductions is that entitled ‘A Serious Fall in the 
Value of Gold.’ It is certainly the one that cost 
him the most labor, and it seems to be generally 
regarded as the best example of his skill as an in 
vestigator. His aim wasto show that prices had 
advanced, that they had advanced by a certain 
percentage. and that their advance was due to an 
increase in the supply of gold. His method was 
to compare the reported prices of certain articles 
during a number of years prior and subsequent 
toa period just before the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia, with their prices dur- 
ing that period; the latter prices being regarded 
as the normal ones. In order to show that prices 
had advanced it was necessary only to consult the 
price-lists of trustworthy journals; but here he 


| encountered a difficulty in the fact that ** in com- 


mercial quotations it is usual to state, not an ave- 
rage price, but the highest and lowest prices, 
comprehending any varieties of quality as well 
as any variations of price in the period con- 
sidered.” This difficulty proved so serious as 
to prevent him from deducing any exact conclu 
sions from the numbers. He accordingly as 
sumed that if he took the average of the highest 
and lowest prices he would obtain the average 
price of the commodity. 

We may test the accuracy of this process by 
applying it to a few quotations from the current 
reports of the Evening Post. We tind given 
there sales of 14,000 barrels of flour at from #2.10 
to $5.75. Cheese is quoted at from 1‘, cents to 
11%4 cents, no quantity being given. It is impos 
sible to contend that the average of these prices 
can have any significance whatever, It is indis- 
pensable to ascertain the quantities sold at the 
different prices in order to arrive at any useful 
results. We consider, therefore, that Mr. Jevons’s 
calculations are vitiated at their inception, and 
although it is highly probable that the error 
would not be very great, it 1s also probable that 
it may be great enough to affect his results seri- 
ously. In one instance he seems to have recog- 
nized the danger, and takes from one journal the 
rather higher prices of Limerick butter during 
one period, joining them with the higher prices 
of Waterford butter taken for another period 
from another journal. 

Assuming, however, that the averages given 
by Mr. Jevons are correct as to the several com- 
modities, it by no means follows that his method 
of averaging these averages will show the true 
range of prices. He selects thirty-nine articles— 
we suppose that to an Englishman thirty-nine 
seems the natural number of articles to select-- 


| and then takes the geometric average of the in- 


bibliography, occupying fifty pages of double | 


columns, and an index, make the book of service 
to all who are interested in the subjects of which 
it treats. 

It is toosoon as yet to form a definite and final 
judgment of the value of Jevons’s contributions 
toeconomic science. That value is no doubt great, 
but we are unable to concur in the enthusiastic 
estimate that some noted economists, as well as 
the editor of this work, have put uponit. Mr. 
Alfred Marshall, for instance, not only holds that 
the great body of Mr. Jevons’s work ‘‘will proba- 
bly be found to have more constructive force 
than any, save that of Ricardo, that has been 


done during the last hundred years,” but also | 


says of the researches contained in this volume 
that ‘‘the pure honesty of Mr. Jevons’s mind, 


combined with his special intellectual fitness for | 


the work, have made them models for all time.” 
We shall endeavor to present some considera- 
tions, as well as our limited space will allow, 
showing that it would be unfortunate for the 
progress of political economy if Mr. Jevons’s 
methods of investigation should be generally ac 
cepted as models, 


creased prices that he has found, as showing the 
depreciation of gold. The reasoning by which 
he justifies this course is as follows: 


“The price of cocoa has nearly doubled since 
1845-50. It has increased by 100 per cent., so that 
its variation is now expressed by the number 20 
Cloves, on the contrary, have fallen &) per cent., 
and are now at 3). The arithmetic mean of these 
ratios would be ‘sy (200+50) or 125. The average 
rise of cocoa and cloves would then appear to be 
25 per cent. But this is totally erroneous. The 
geometric mean of the ratios expressed by the 
numbers 200 and 3) is 100. On the average of 
cocoa and cloves there has been no alteration of 
price whatever.” 

Now we suppose that the only practical value 
of this investigation is to show how much less in 
goods a man will get for the same amount of 
money at one time as compared with another 
It would seem to follow from Mr. Jevons's state 
ments that a purchaser of cocoa and cloves would 
fare as well now as formerly. But if we conceive 


| a buyer who has been in the habit of purchasing 


three pounds of cocoa for a shilling and three 
pounds of cloves for the same price, to go forth 
with his two shillings, he would find after getting 
his cocoa that he had nothing to buy his cloves 


withal. But if he had reasoned otherwise than 
Professor Jevons, and concluded that the average 
of prices had risen 25 per cent., be would have 
taken with him two-and-sixpence and returned 
with both the commodities that he wanted. In 
point of fact, this method of computation occa 
sioned some criticism, and was defended by its 


} 


author upon three grounds—first, because the 


geometric mean hes between the amthmetic and 


harmonic Means; second, because it presents 
facilities for calculatron by logarithnis; and 
third, because 

It seems likely to give, in the most accurate 
manner, such general change in prices as is due 
toa change on the part of gold. For any chan ze 
in gold will affect all prices in an equal ratio; and 


if other disturbing causes may be considered pro 
portional to the ratioof change of price they pro 
duce in one or more comumodities, then all the in 
dividual varmations of prices will be correctly 
balanced off against each other in the geometrn 


mean, and the true variation of the value of gold 
Will be detected 


The tirst two of these reasons, whatever may 
be thought of their cogency, are intelliagible, but 
the last, after prolonged study, we wholly fail to 


comprehend. We shall be obliged to leave tl 
case with our readers, and proceed to other ques 
tions 

In any attempt to ascertain whether prices had 
on the average risen, it would seem to be of fun 
damental importance to consider the comparativ« 
quantities of the articles whose prees are taken 
as the basis of calculation. Thus, if we tind that 
pepper, cloves, and indige have doubled in) price 
while wheat, cotton, and petroleum have fallen 
one-half, we should hanily feel justified in con 
cluding that the average prmee of commadities 
was unchanged. Such, however, would be the 
conclusion reached by Professor Jevons's method 
It is true that the question has suggested itself to 
him whether there should not be some discrimi 
nation in the classification of commodities; but 
as he finds that no writer has attempted to decide 
this question, he declines toattempt its decision 
To dismiss a question so vital to the inquiry as 
this seems not in accordance with the true spirit 
of scientific investigation. If it was worth while 
to undertake the labor at all, it should have been 
undertaken with the determination to make it 
complete. The interval of twenty vears that has 
elapsed since this paper was first published is suf 
ficient to have enabled the author to make up his 
mind whether the quantity of commodities to be 
exchanged for gold is or is not a circumstance of 
Importance in determining prices 

We bave spoken as if Mr. Jevons’s method of 
determining the average price of any commodity 
Was to assume the market quotations as a basis 
rhe method that he actually adopted, however, 
was quite different from this ; for under the plea 
that it was necessary for his purpose to eliminate 
temporary fluctuations, he modifies the quotations 
whenever in his Judgment they vary too much 
from what he considers their natural course. 
Thus, in the case of cotton, as our civil war 
caused an abnormal advance in its price, he 
considers that ‘it will be more generally satis- 
factory, no doubt, to exclude such extreme fluc- 
tuations from our inquiry altogether”; and a 
like course was adopted with the prices of hemp 
and flax during the Crimean war. But it 1s ob- 
vious that it is unsafe to allow any investigator 
to exercise his discretion in regard to the figures 
that he will employ. We desire to learn how 
much prices have advanced, but we actually 
learn only how much they would have advanced 
if the course of events had been other than it 
was. Throughout the investigation Mr. Jevons 
seems to confound the two inquiries—whether 
the price of goods has advanced, and whether 
that advance is due to the increased supply of 


gold, We find serious errors in his treatment of 


' the latter question; but our space does not allow 
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us to take up this subject, or to discuss his rea- 
soning concerning commercial crises and the sun- 
spot cycle. 

In point of fact, Professor Jevons undertook 
to deal with several problems of prodigious diffi- 
culty, without having carefully considered either 
the precise nature of the problems or the appro- 
priate method for their treatment. He wrote a 
paper in advocacy of a Government telegraph, 
and when that change had been brought about 
he wrote another paper showing how pernicious 
it was. He plunged into a maze of figures and 
historical researches in order to show that the 
spots on the sun were the cause of bad harvests 
and financial panics ; and when he had fatigued 
himself with the labor, he laid it down in disgust, 
declaring that it was folly to undertake it until it 
had been ascertained whether the sun-spots had 
any effect at all upon vegetation. He had an ex- 
tremely alert mind—he accomplished much by 
suggesting inquiry and stimulating discussion ; 
but he went to the bottom of nothing. We 
cheerfully accord to him a distinguished place 
among economists ; but his distinction is due to 
the immense range of his studies, to the readi- 
ness of his intellect, to the brilliancy of his ima- 
gination, to the fascination of his style, and not 
to the soundness of the methods that he em- 


ployed. 
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Joy; or, The Light of Cold-home Ford. By May 

Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 


By Charlotte M. 


Crommelin. 
brary. 
Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah Tytler. Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 
A North Country Maid. By Mrs. H. L. Came- 
ron. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


The Bassett Claim. By Henry R. Elliot. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


The Gray and the Blue. A story founded on in- 
cidents connected with the war for the Union. 
By Colonel Edward Reynolds Roe. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


‘On A MARGIN’ is crude in language, melodra- 
matic in conception, and hopelessly confused in 
execution. When an author calls his preface 
“A matter of precedent,” and his table of con- 
tents ‘ Procession of the story,” and says, in de- 
scribing a young woman, ‘** The memorable part 
of the ;irl’s form was her hands,” any reader 
with the smallest trace of the iiterary instinct 
knows what to expect, and has nobody but him- 
self to blame if he goes further. Incident is 
heaped on incident with a reckless prodigality 
that people never use except with what costs 
them little or nothing ; and, accordingly, these 
incidents are such as a diligent reader of sensa- 
tional newspapers can gather in profusion. Jim 
Fisk and Sam Ward are served up in all their 
glory. The dangers of Wall Street are depicted 
with a very knowing air, but a single instance 
will serve to show what perilous stuff this is for 
the bucolic mind to handle: The hero, being a 
junior clerk in a stock-broker’s office, is repre- 
sented as executing orders at the Stock Exchange 
as his employer’s proxy. This must have been 
done under a poctic license, a$ the practical rules 





of the Exchange do not recognize or permit 
proxies. Notwithstanding the abundance of in- 
cident, the story can hardly be said to have & 
plot, as the various events merely succeed each 
other without any mutual connection or depend- 
ence, seeming to spring from nothing and lead 
to nothing. And, in like manner, the characters 
have no more individuality than the shadows in 
a magic-lantern show. 

According to the dedication, ‘The Shadow of 
John Wallace’ owes its inspiration to ‘The Ring 
and the Book.’ The story is not positively un- 
readable; it has occasional descriptive passages 
which are sympathetic and graceful, but the au- 
thor’s aspiration is far beyond her power of per- 
formance. Indeed, it is hard to understand how 
one who has studied the masterly management of 
the drama of the wronged or wronging Pompilia 
could have treated a kindred subject so awkward- 
ly, and, if the word may be applied to fiction, so 
unscientifically. Beyond the advent of John 
Wallace in the Long Island village, and the tran- 
sient presence of the woman presumably respon- 
sible for his exile, three-quarters of the book have 
no event which sustains interest in the main is- 
sue, that is, in the mystery of John Wallace, in 
the secret of his prolonged sojourn among uncon- 
genial people in a foreign land. Then, into fifty 
pages are crowded three sensational stories, any 
one of which may be the story of John Wallace, 
but not one of which impresses the reader—forced 
to scamper through lawyers’ offices, lunatic 
asylums, and ruined ancestral halls—as even re- 
motely connected with him. The literary style 
is unusually conscientious, but labored and heavy. 
As if to guard against any possibility of illusion, 
the author is constantly obtruding her personali- 
ty, appealing to the reader, telling what she 
means to do and what sort of a story this story 
is. We often wonder when the people who write 
novels will learn how this trick annoys the most 
patient people who read them. 

The make-up of ‘The Inner Sisterliood’ is ex- 
traordinary: a bundle of leaves in seven strong 
colors, tied together with silk cords. All the 
strength and variety are in the paper; the seven 
confessions of the seven young women impressed 
thereon are monotonously feeble, flippant, and 
vulgar. We foresee that these effusions are des- 
tined to form the text for a luminous homily by 
an English essayist on queer social usages in 
America. He will observe solemnly that twenty- 
five years of English exhortation have failed to 
loosen the hold of the word ‘ fix” on American 
affections. He will point out the futility of a 
scheme for higher education of women who ha- 
bitually find some things ‘‘ real hard” and other 
things ‘‘ powerful big.” He will pounce upon 
those parents who calmly go to bed, leaving the 
hall lamp dimly burning for the benefit of a 
young daughter who may be fetched home any 
hour before dawn by any stray young man, and 
he will hold the Federal Government responsible 
for the impropriety. He will argue on the evi- 
dence that the “ storm-door” is a feature of na- 
tional architecture specially intended to express 
the feelings of the young man after he has turned 
the damsel’s latch-key. He will carefully analyze 
the emotion which prompts the young man to 
close this strange ‘‘storm-door” softly and slip 
down the steps, contrasting it with that which 
impels him to disappear with a flying leap, leav- 
ing the parental porch a prey to Boreas and the 
tramp. 

Mr. E. P. Roe’s last novel, ‘A Young Girl’s 
Wooing,’ throws no light on the problem of his 
unquestionable popularity. The large annual cir- 
culation of such unqualified trash may be an en- 
couraging sign of the times to the sentimental 
moralist, than whom no human being has less 
faculty for looking facts in the face, for seeing 
life as it is, or for properly conceiving what it 





should or might be. The thought that it is read 
at all must depress those who believe thatthe 
average literary taste is some measure of average 
intelligence; of national soundness, mental and 


| moral. Mr. Roe ranks among novelists about as 
| an organ-grinder ranks among musicians, A 


lusty Italian with a hurdy-gurdy can inflict a 
mauvrais quart dheure on a sensitive ear, but 
the torture is nothing to that of an hour's en- 
forced attention to ‘The Young Girl’s Wooing,’ 
if the victim has an instinctive repulsion for di- 
dactic platitude and cant, if he even dimly appre- 
ciates truth in external fact and in ideal, if he 
has a notion that the English tongue is warm, 
flexible, living, not a ponderous, mechanical ar- 
rangement of arbitrary sounds. 

Though it would be most unfair to place Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge in the same category with Mr. 
Roe, the mystery of why people have read and do 
continue to read her books is almost as deep. 
The germ of her story is generally healthy, and 
that of ‘The Armourer’s ’Prentices’ is no ex- 
ception. But the forces brought to bear do not 
develop the germ into a thing either of beauty or 
strength. The two youngsters who, with hearts 
full of hope and courage, with little money in 
their purse, go forth from the New Forest to 
fight fortune, are capital figures round which to 
weave a romance. Miss Yonge, however, utterly 
fails to sustain interest in their career, and her 
elaborate descriptions of London life in the early 
Tudor times never group themselves into vivid, 
effective pictures. As she addresses herself 
chiefly to young people, she labors most indus- 
triously to combine amusement with instruction. 
Unless an author’s style is fresh, sharp, and ima- 
ginative we doubt whether this praiseworthy ob- 
ject is ever accomplished. Such a prosy narra- 
tive as that of the ‘Armourer’s ’Prentices’ is 
most apt to make a young person of fair spirit 
shun the historical romance consistently. 

The great trouble with Miss Yonge is that she 
never knows when she has said enough. The 
same constitutional defect is common to the au- 
thors of two recent numbers of the Franklin 
Square Library—‘ Joy’ and ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast.’ Both novels are by women who have 
fairly earned some distinction in their profession ; 
both are fairly entertaining, and yet one-third 
of each is clearly an encumbrance on two-thirds. 
In ‘Joy’ the characters and conditions are so 
different from those with which the author has 
hitherto dealt, that she seems to be protesting 
that she has seen life and can talk all sides. 
With the two Spanish Jewesses hiding from the 
world on an English moor, she has done very 
well ; but the Spaniard so intimately connected 
with their fortunes is too dark-browed and dis- 
reputable for anything but highly-wrought melo- 
drama. He is, however, judiciously put in prison 
at an early stage, and not allowed to escape until 
his presence is demanded by the exigencies of ca- 
tastrophe. The author of ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
handles her desperado without gloves. He is a 
soldier in her Majesty’s service, only escaping 
the lash by timely succession to a baronetcy and 
broad acres. The doings of Sir William Thwaite 
among people of gentle breeding are told natu- 
rally and with commendable boldness, though 
some chapters outrage good taste and do not in- 
tensify the situation. 

‘A North Country Maid,’ in the same series, 
is equally over-written, and is vicious without 
mitigation. The plot is a succession of the oldest 
stage tricks. Nobody cares much, at this late 
day, for the girl who marries a brute that her 
father’s butcher's bill may be paid ; and the fre- 
quent mention of the exact sum, not omitting 
the odd ha’penny, will not serve to wring the 
tear of pity. The heroine’s purchaser, Earl Dun- 
garvon, is a loathsome person. He is not drawn 
from any sort of life, and has not even been 
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given the redeeming physical splendor of those 
choice monsters upon whom Ouida has conferred 
a patent of nobility. 

The latest issue of the Knickerbocker series, 
‘The Bassett Claim,’ is a story of Washington 
life with the usual setting of Congressmen and 
legislative intrigues kept well in the background, 
while the real interest depends upon the loves 
of young men and women, and the struggles of 
the former to get on in the world. The story is 
very simple and very natural, with just a dash 
of mystery at the end to give it romantic flavor. 
The people one meets in its pages make no pre- 
tence of being anything more than ordinary hu- 
man beings, with some knowledge and cultiva- 
tion, and as a consequence turn out to be very 
pleasant acquaintances. The most pleasant one 
of all, perhaps, is old Tom Bassett. This kindly 
old gentleman’s influence is seen here and there 
throughout, though he himself dies almost at the 
opening of the story, with the title of his bill, 
‘for the relief of old Tom Bassett,” upon his 
lips. His long life had been mainly spent in 
efforts to have his own and the other French 
spoliation claims paid by Congress, and the 
brevity of the few touches with which the genial 
impression of him is given adds to its distinctness 
rather than otherwise. 

The whole story, in fact, is told with a direct- 
ness, With now and then a vein of sprightly hu- 
mor, which relieve a somewhat open and ineffec- 
tive plot. With more sombre treatment it would 
have proved wearisome ; for there is nothing 
absorbing in the fact that old Tom’s great- 
nephew, Windward Bassett, should go to Wash- 
ington to help forward the claim (for he is in no 
need of the money); nor that his mother and 
sister should follow him; nor that he should fancy 
himself in love with a pretty girl, get jilted, and 
forget her ; nor even in the fact that his college 
chum should have been all along in love with 
Miss Bassett, and finally marry her. But these 
simple elements are so well developed that, with 
the frequency of lively conversation and epi- 
grams, and the slight air of mystery, and the 
charm about Miss Sheffield, the story is never 
dull. In the last chapter, indeed, the author 
gives himself away, as Henry James has charac- 
terized the admission on a novelist’s part that he 
is only ‘‘making believe.” And whether one 
agrees or not with Mr. James, that this is a vio- 
lation of a sacred trust, one must nevertheless be 
pained at learning, as a reason for the envoy, 
that ‘‘the reader expects completeness, pays for 
the volume on that understanding, and very 
properly feels cheated if on examination he finds 
his little toy-world only half done.” Toa work 
of art such a touch of commercial values at the 
finish would be beyond question a blemish en- 
tirely ruinous. 

It cannot be said of Colonel Roe’s novel, ‘ The 
Gray and the Blue,’ as of Mr. Elliot's, that he 
has made the most of his story. In spite of the 
fact that the remarkable coincidences on which 
the story turns are not beyond the range of 
probability, the situations are so crudely ima- 
gined, there is so little sense of proportion or con- 
struction shown, that the work seems strained 
and artificial. It is certainly done with careless 
ness, and the reader from the start sees through 
the various complications so easily as to lose 
interest in what might have been made a striking 
narrative. The style is almost the newspaper 
style, in fact, and while there are two incidents 
of the Rebellion which in a measure contribute to 
affect the relations of the characters, the war, 
nevertheless, serves rather as a topic of conver- 
sation than as a foundation for the story. The 
tone of the discussions, however, between the 
gray and the blue is mild and inoffensive, and 
meant to be conciliatory ; but it is without great 
originality or depth of thought. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—V. 


One Year's Sketch Book. 
ranged by Irene E. Jerome. 
printed under the direction of Geo, T. Andrew. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Orchids: The Royal Family of Plants. With 
illustrations from Nature. By Harriet Stewart 
Miner. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


Illustrated and ar- 
Engraved and 


Bunyan. 
Frederic 
Alexander 
Randolph & 


Progress. By John 

illustrations by 

London : 
D: FP. 


The Pilgrim's 
With one hundred 
Barnard and others. 
Strahan ; New York: A. 
Co. 

‘From Greenland’s Iey Mountains.” By Bish- 
op Heber. Illustrations by Thos. CGuilfoye 
and Edmund H. Garrett. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

The Mountain 
Rhythmic Echoes. By 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

The Land of Rip Van Winkle: A tour through 
the romantic parts of the Catskills—its Legends 
and its Traditions. By A. E. P. Searing. I- 
lustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Anthem: The Beatitudes in 
Wm. C. Richards. 


THE most noteworthy thing in the history of 
American art is the so general wide encourage- 
ment of ill-educated art work. The calm cou- 
rage with which young people who have no 
training whatever, start on a career which de 
mands, logically, long and severe training, as 
well as exceptional natural adaptation, and meet 
with enthusiastic encouragement—the numerous 
sculptors who cannot model a hand properly, 
painters who cannot draw a tree decently, ete., 
etc., but whose statues greet us in public squares, 
and whose pictures ask for our admiration at the 
lips of friendly relatives on the ground of their 
being by ‘‘natural geniuses who never had a 
lesson *—one does not meet with anywhere else in 
the world. What in art is untaught is bad 
there is no such thing as self-taught genius, any 
more than there is self-developed speech. All 
who are not properly trained are pro tanto un- 
able to do good work. Women, as a general 
thing, require rather more training in art than 
men, and generally have much less. The charity 
and interest of unwise friends encourage them to 
waste their lives in work which will go into the 
dust heap when the personal interest is exhausted, 
instead of insisting on their learning a business 
which they have set their hearts on. 

The * Sketch Book’ before us is an instance in 
point. The artist has never learned to draw 
properly a flower, or put a landscape into keep 
ing with its values in their 
never learned to draw anything with delicacy, 
and yet will draw flowers. On the other hand, 
she has a strong sense of the pictorial, undoubted 
talent—budding genius we don’t stumble on 
often as to be familiar with its features, perhaps 
—and with good training might have done really 
good work. Her book contains all this informa 
tion. It is got up with great luxury of type, 
wood-engraving and paper, and 
tractive ensemble with many charming fancies, 
but contains not one thoroughly good drawing 
from beginning to end. 
nius compared to fine gold. But this isa mistake 
it is bronze, rather—worth much or little accond- 
ing to the labor spent in putting it int shape 
** Thou, O God ! givest all good things to labor.’ 
The fine gold is in the consciencx 
purpose which makes even its 
value. 

The most fascinating, if not most roval, of all 
plants to genuine flower-lovers are the orchids, 
and the author of the book under review has 
given twenty-four plates of members of the fam 
ily, with some text, including verses not a few 
in the way of quotation—the former rather scien- 


places. She has 


nakes an at 


We sometimes see ge- 


ana sincerity of 


result of 


} t 
ieast 


tific than artistic; the latter popular, not to say 
poetical. The drawings cannot be called good as 
flower-painting, not even in the vein they follow 
—that, namely, which ts shown at Its best in 
Japanese flower work 
Cattleya Trianw, with all its gorgeousness— one 
of the easiest to draw and most attractive to the 


Even the largely disposed 


artist of the family—is most inadequately repre 
sented. 
which, giving the form in all its subtlety, makes 


Good work in the Japanese vein is that 
nt attempt to give the modification of the local 
lizht and shade; 
each tint exactly as if seen in a diffused light 
which fell 
painting as art, on the contrary, renders the lo 


color produced by rendering 


equally on all parts. Good flower 
cal color in, and through, shadow 
fidelity 


most unsatisfactory 


with equal 
The artist of these drawings effects a 
compromise between the 
two: her local color is spoiled by an attempt at 
shadow that does not render properly the form 
which it is the function of light and shade to do 
The book is evidently conceived from the ar 
tistic point of view, and it is unfortunate that 
the author had not learned to draw a flower 
properly, as the get-up of the work is sumpta 
ous, She notes the Cypripedium Spectabile, very 
fitly, as one of the most beautiful of the family, 
and says it is easily domesticated. Has she ever 
tried and succeeded { We imagine not, from the 
fact that it has proved very difficult, and that 
There is 


SUPrLON 


she has not included it in het 
no orchid more exquisite in color or graceful in 
form, but we have never seen it in any collec 
tion, and the late Professor Jackson, of Union 
College, an ardent botanist and horticulturist, 
used to say that it was untamable, and its home 
is in the Mohawk Valley all around Union An 
other of the most beautiful, which the author 
does not include, is the Cypripedium Caleeolum, 
almost as fine in color as the Spectabile, and 
equal to it inform. The book should have been 
called * A Selection of Orchids,’ not 
those included are but a minute part of this splen 


Orchids,” far 


did family 

The immortal parable of Bunyan is hanily con- 
ceived ina spirit which lends itself to the worldls 
vanity of modern art. The ideals and types are 
too subjective to be made matter for realization, 


so that a proper and dramatic illustration can 
only be the work 
with the work—a rara aris tn fe 


in the Celestial City Mr 


f a designer fally in sympathy 
‘ra, Whatever it 
miay Ix Barnard's at 
tempt, therefore, 
terfeit the 
tempt 
difticult than to 


These, we know 


to put before us in true coun 
personages of Bunyan is rather an at 
at the impossible than something more 
draw Shakspere’s personages 
in the flesh, but 


Bunyan's people are only born of the spirit. and 


may be seen 


the conception of them is dependent on the tem 
perament of the reader and his views, but in all 
cases is accompanied by an atmosphere of un- 
reality which contradicts the concrete embodi 
ment. Mr. Barnard has undertaken to make act- 


Richard IT1.,” 


indispensable con 


ual, as he drew a personage in * 
a creation of the fancy whose 
dition is impersonal and subjective, in spite of its 
typical character (or perhaps on account of it). 
The actualization, therefore, of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman rather suggests the ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
‘ Pilgrim's Progress’; and the 
more actual and human the image evolved the 
more it contradicts Bunvan’sideal. The attempt 
was inevitably, regarded from the higher side of 
art, a failure; and from the lower or purely pic- 
torial side is not much better, from the flimsiness 
with which the work has been done. The illus- 
trations as drawing and engraving belong to the 


Windsor ™ than the 


G aphic school. 

The Missionary Hymn and ‘ The Mountain An- 
them’ are two of the silk-fringed, illuminated- 
cover series of Christmas books, illustrated by 
woodcuts—the whole rather remarkable for good 
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wood-engraving than intelligent or appropriate 
designing. It is indeed a problem to illustrate the 
Beatitudes, and the hymn of Bishop Heber is 
hardly a theme for pictorial amplification. 
It is a matter for grave consideration how far 
the lavishness in the direction of illustration 
on so poor bases as these is conducive to the educa- 
tion in taste of artist or public. It becomes a 
problem in political economy, not to be treated in 
this place. 

The plan of ‘ The Land of Rip Van Winkle’ is the 
not novel one of weaving the legends and descrip- 
tions of the country into the narrative of a jour- 
ney through it. In this case the most is made of 
the Catskills, which yield an amount of romance 
of which no one suspected them capable, and of 
the greater part of which few, probably, ever 
heard, before the author intervened. Seven wise 
people leave New York in September (had they 
been wiser they had left earlier), and go through 
the vicissitudes of a hot journey, beginning by 
steamer to Catskill, during which the company 
are served with Captain Kidd with many varia- 
tions—facts mixed with fancy. Then the travel- 
lers thread their way through all the show places 
of the mountains, and “ the artist” and ‘‘ the lite- 
rary fellow” of the company alternate with rus- 
tics and Mr. Oidbore, the antiquarian of the 


seven, to make up the interest necessary for so 








long a narrative, which winds up with the legend 
of Rip Van Winkle as told by Irving. 


which is a capital defect in a mosaic of this kind; 
but they are lively, which compensates for much. 
The illustrations vary from good to middling, 
some being very good, as, for instance, ‘‘On 
deck of steamer,” ‘‘ Captain Kidd and Governor 
Fletcher,” and an illustrated title-page in emula- 
tion of Japanese work. There is a panoramic 
view of the whole Catskill country from the 
“Overlook,” in four sheets, and about a hun- 
dred other illustrations. The paper, typography, 
and make-up are excelleat, and the book will, 
without doubt, be a success, and deserves it, as 
holiday books go. 

A novelty in illuminated work is 
Book,’ an improved and glorified form of the al- 
bum of old days, which claimed a contribution 
from every friend of the owner. It provides for 
the ‘coming and going of guests, with pages for 
autographs, incidents, and sketches pertaining to 
pleasant visits, social calls, and other gather- 
ings,” and is designed and illustrated by Annie 
F. Cox, and published by Lee & Shepard. The 
blank leaves are interspersed with pretty illu- 
minated headings and ornamental letters in 
color, of which some are very appropriate. It 
will give play to much ingenuity on the part of 
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ablest weeklies in existence.” 
83 per year ; $5 for tivo years. 

“TRIAL Trip,” 30 cents for a month. Send card for 
Free Sample Copy. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York City. 





' 





The Leading Gift Book of the Season. 
One Year’s Sketch Book. 


Illustrated and arranged by Irene E. Jerome. 
Engraved and printed under the direction of 
George T. Andrew. Cloth, black and gold, 
$6.00; Turkey morocco, $12.00; Tree calf, 
$12.00. 

A matchless volume, that everybody will ad- 
mire. A new artist, with a master-hand inter- 
preting and sketching pictures from the hand of 
the great Master. Every page reveals beautiful 
bits from Nature’s gallery. owers and foliage, 
birds and brooklets, moonbeams and music, of 
ever-varying charm and color, salute us as we 
turn the leaves, and we almost feel that we can 
mark the transitions of warmth and chill. Every 
picture in this volume teems with exquisiteness 
and most delicious sentiment. 
Forty-six full-page illustrations, 

inches. 


each 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 

Boston. 


~ THE INTELLECT.” 


An Introduction to 


PHILOSOPH ¥. 


Being Outlines of Psychology, Empirical and Ra- 
tional. By Rev. E. Janes, A. M. 











W. B. HARDY, Publisher, 
Oakland, Cal. $1.25. 
Specimen copies sent to teachers on applica- 
tion. Also copies of favorable notices from Pres. 
Mark Hopkins, Prof. G. 8. Morris, Prof. Francis 
Bowen, Prof. G. P. Fisher, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTIC 





NOTICE — 
To the Readers of The Nation. 


Messrs. J.B. —3 -~s" & Co., Philadelphia, hi | pend, 
on application, their BULLETIN OF NEW LIC 
TIONS, issued bi- snoneney, containing elton rain 
and ‘critic *isms of their New Books ; also will furnish their 
CATALOGUE to any one sending address. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 ‘Market St., Philadelphia. 


R ‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in pecsten 
Catalggues on application. Foreign Pe 1 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





91¢x14 


| Johis 


Boston, 





SAVE MONEY 


Grand Holiday Catalogue, 


Before buying your Christmas Presents. Whe- 
ther for young or old, nothing is so sure to please 
as a handsome book, and our catalogue places an 
almost endless variety before you to select from, 
at from 30 to 50 per cent. below the regular retail 
prices. Send your address on a postai card, and 
a copy will be sent by mail FREE by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 and 505 Washington St., 
(Opp. ‘* Old South.”) Boston, Mass. 





FI opkins ms U ‘niversity. 


SIR WILLIAM THOMSON’S 
Lectures on Molecular Dynamics 


Delivered at the Johns Hopkins University in October, 
1884, reported stenographically and printed, with the au- 
thor’s concurrence, by the papy rograph- plate process. A 
few copies are offered for sale at $5.00. 

— the Publication Agency of the U niversity, Bal- 
timore 


RESEARCH OF INVESTMENT IN 
SOUTHERN LAND INDUSTRIES. 
Persons having or desiring investment in the land in- 
dustries (timber, grazing, agriculture, etc.) of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Nort ern Florida, may command 8) 
ecified investigation and rt, or exact surveys in 
signated localities, by two —— and late special agents 
in a Government Research of our field industries. Ad- 
dress Clarence Gordon and T. B. Brooks, Newburgh, N.Y., 
until the 18th; after that date, in care of Hon. W. W. 
Gordon, Savannah, Ga. Refer to Gen. Francis A. as 
Mass. ; Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, Newport, R. L 
and Mr. Georg? Haven Putnam, New York. 


[,~UR AND SEALSKIN GARMENTS.— 
Cc. C. Shayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a cs a. opportunity to 
urchase strictly reliable Furs from manufac- 
= and save retailer’s profits. Fashion Book mailed 
ree. 


TOPS: 


35 cents. 











HOW TO PUNCTUATE: 
Library Edition, 


i8smo. 
“ An admirable little book of its kind.”—The Critic. 
GEORGE H. BUCHANAN & CO., Philadelphia. 


, tS WRONG IN WRITING OF YOUR 

self. “Suggestions in Punctuation and Capitaliza 
tion,” simple and thorough. 265 cents. HALL TYPE- 
WRITER AGENCY, Chicago, Ill. 


OR, 


By Paul Allardyce, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s | 
NEW BOOKS. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Vol. VII. in “‘ Ame- 
rican Men of Letters” Series. With fine 
Steel Portrait, $1.25. 

JOHN ADAMS. By John T. Morse, 
Jr., author of Lives of John Quincy Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson. Vol. XI. in ‘“* Ame- 
rican Statesmen” Series. $1.25. 

KENTUCKY. By Nathaniel S. Sha- 
ler, Director of the State Geological Survey 
of Kentucky. Vol. IV. in ‘ American 
Commonwealth” Series. With Map, gilt 
top, $1.25 

TOMPKINS, AND OTHER 
Folks. By P. Deming, author of ‘ Adiron- 
dack Stories.’ ‘ Little Classic” style, $1. 
A book of good short stories. 

PERSIA. Vol. I11. of “ Oriental Re- 
ligions, and their Relations to Universal Re- 
ligion.” By Samuel Johnson. With an In- 
troduction by O. B. Frothingham. 8vo, $5. 

This, like Mr. Johnson’s volumes on India and 

China,is a most valuable contribution to the study 


of Comparative Religion, and a work of surpass- 
ing interest. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


The Atlantic Monthly 
For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by Oliver Wen- 





dell Holmes, entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following Serial Stories : 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, the distinguished English novelist. 


THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Henry 
James, author of ‘The Portrait of a Lady,’ 
etc. 

A MARSH ISLAND. By Sarah Orne Jewett, 
author of ‘ A Country Doctor,’ * Deephaven,’ 
ete. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY | 


MOUNTAINS. By Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock, author of ‘In the Tennessee Moun- | 


tains.’ 


Terms, $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 





MACMILLAN & CO/'S 
SELECTED BOOKS. 
SUTTABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRISINTS. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLUMES 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A New Edition, 


Revised throughout by the author. In 7 volumes, globe Svo, cloth. In paper box, &12.00 
Each volume $1.75. This Edition can also be had handsomely bound in half calf, marbled 
edges, 222.50 ; three-quarter morocco, gilt tops, $27.50 ; full polished calf, gilt tops, 851.40 

——A Special Edition of the same on hand-made paper, and in elegant binding. (Sold in Sets 
only.) Price, $24.50. 

Vol. 1. EARLY POEMS. Vol. 4. THE PRINCESS ; and MAUD 

Vol. 2. LUCRETIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. Vol. 5. ENOCH ARDEN; and IN MEMORIAM 





Vol. 3. IDYLLS OF THE KING. | Vol. 6&. QUEEN MARY ; and HAROLD 
Vol. 7 BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS 
“No book-lover can take into his hands any one of the sevon volumes of Macmillan’s new edition without wishing 
to say a good word for the old treasures in their new form, The requisites fan al Volume. exspectally of a tok of 
t fully attained as in these books , 


intimate poetry to be kept at hand, although few in number, are rarely s& 
Daily Advertiser. 

These are examples of the polishing process which the laureate’s poems are continuallly undergoing, and which 
is the more marked in this edition for the reason that all the poems appear to have received What ts meant to be a 


final revision.” — Philadelphia Times, 
“ This edition fills every condition that an intelligent book collector could dema tt pa t vpe, t k 
being simply perfect, and perfect on account of their simplicity. No Engl therto | st w pe 








with it, and certainly no American edition that we have ever seen 


UNIFORM WITH LORD TENNYSON'S WORKS 


The Writings of Matthew Arnold. 


PROSE WORKS. New and Uniform Edition. To 7 volumes, globe Svo. Each $1.50; in paper 
box, $10.0 
POEMS. Uniform with the above. Complete in 2 volumes, globe Svo, $3.50 
The Poetical and Prose Works, 9 volumes, in paper box, $14.00. Handsomely bound in ha alf 
$50.00; half morocco. gilt top, $55.00; three-quarter crushed levant moroceo, gut top, $40.00 
“Itis to him and Clough that the men of the future w Il come wt ae sire to find the rest poetic exprosst f 
the sentiment and reflection of the most cultivated and thoughtful men of our generau he Natros 
“Contains some of the wisest and most melodious verse that this age has 1 nxtuoed London Athenwrum 
‘They ought to have the largest and most intelligent consUtuency of readers tn the untry Ares 


The Novels of Charles Kingsley. 


3 


With a New Portrait of the Author in his study at Everslev. Eleven volumes, 
globe Svo, $10 
“A charming ecition of Kingsley’s fictions. There coukd be no more fitting tribute to the author's memory than 
the Cc hristmas issue of his novels."’— Afhencrun 

‘No Engli sh author has ever appeared in a morecharming form. The size of the volumes ts exactly what a vol 
ume ought to be that is supposed to be held tm the hand, the type ts clear_anc of the page and 
the texture of the paper are thoroughly pleasant to the sight and tou T «. but it is that 
much better thing for work a-day readers, an edition of adm i Mall Gavette 


The Poetical Works of Charles 


Kingsley 


A New Collected Edition, with additions. Two volumes, gl 
This edition, which is uniform with the well-known Eversley Edition of the Novels, has been 
carefully revised by Mrs. Kingsley, and a few new poems added. The first volume contains the 
‘ Saint’s Tragedy,” and the second, ** An trot neda -_ Miscellancous Poems, arranged for the first 
time in chronological order, the time and place of composition being given wherever possible, 
The Novels and Foems, thirteen volumes, can also be had in cloth, in paper box. Price, $22.50 


Eversley Edition. 


nd the measur 








SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


The Andover Review 


FOR 1885. 





‘*Conspicuous for the ability with which it is 
conducted.”—The Messenger, Philadelphia. 

“In every number we find something to be es- 
pecially preserved.”—Churchman, New York. 


Price $3.00 a year (12 numbers). 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


Houghton, Mifflin © Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
11 E. 17th Street, New York. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF 


; 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Tales. 


Complete in eight volumes. Tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $10. 

“Kingsley was essentially a poet, endowed richly with the power of tmagination, and, moreover, he knew hu 
man nature to its lowest depths and in its most secret workings 'n spirit, motive, and method, Charles 
Kingsley ts to be regarded as the highest type of our recent English novelists. He is more sympathetic than Thacke 
ray, more profound than Dickens, more accurate and hopeful in hts delineations of human nature than George Pilot, 
less pe jantic and conceited than Bulwer, and in one respect or another, superior to those whose popularity has ex 
ceeded his. His works will, we trust. grow it i favor with the large-minded and the thoughtful. He wrote with a high 


purpose and with the best f motives, and this will be recognized sooner or later."—Churchman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL, By 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” With numerous illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. 


Medium 4to, cloth gilt, #4 
“The text is one of the most deltehtful examples we have of what may be called sincere and minute travel 
literature The book ts a handsome one, and one worthy in ,its substance of the care and labor expended 
upo wn It." N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser 
‘The volume is one of the most refined and pleasing of the illustrated books of the year, and will be an espe 
cially pleasing souvenir for those familiar with the Cornish coast."--Boston Daily Advertiser. 


CO., 


Fourth 





Avenue, New York. 


MACMILLAN 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


/ ) 
English Art in 1884. 
Consisting of full-page Photo-Engravings and some Three Hundred and Fifty Sketches, many 
of them by the artists themselves, of Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
Grosvenor Gallery, Royal Institute of Painters in Oil, and the Water-Color Societies in Lon- 
don in 1884. Descriptive Text by Henry Blackburn. Large quarto, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
$12.00. 


A full presentation of the very latest work in English art, making a sumptuous volume of great 
jnterest as well as beauty. 


The Hundred Greatest Men. 
Biographies of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History, with Portraits reproduced from 
Fine and Rare Steel Engravings. 8vo, cloth. Price, $6.00. 


A General Introduction to this Work was written by Ralph Waldo Emerson; and Introductions 
to different Sections by Matthew Arnold, H. Taine, Max Miiller, Noah Porter, A. P. Stanley, H. 
Helmholtz, J. A. Froude, and John Fiske. 

“Tn the preparation of the present work an attempt has been made toseparate the facts of civilization into classes, 
and to gather together In each class the portraits of the few great leaders who, from the beginning of history down to 
the present time, have been its representatives. In one of these classes appear Homer, Dante, and Skakespeare ; in 
another, Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon; in another, Archimedes, Galileo, and Newton. In each class—Poetry, Art, 


Religion, Philosophy, History, Science, Politics, Industry—from fifteen to twenty portraits, arranged in chronological 
order, and each portrait accompanied by a carefully-written biography.”—From Preface. 


The Historical Reference- Book. 


Comprising a Chronological Table of Universal History, a Chronological Dictionary of Uni 
versal History, a Biographical Dictionary. With Geographical Notes. For the use of Stu- 
dents, Teachers, and Readers. By Louis Heilprin. Crown 8vo, 579 pages, half leather. 
Price, $3.00. 


As a book of compact reference, this work is believed to possess considerable advantage in its 
arrangement over other books of the kind—reference being in one Part under dates and in another 
under countries or events—while every effort has been made to render it absolutely accurate. The 
compiler had many years’ experience in the editorial department of. the ‘ American Cyclopedia,’ in 
verifying historical and biographical dates. 


Bancroft’s History of the United States. 


Volume V. New Revised Edition. 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, $2.50 per vol. 


The fifth volume of this great work is now ready for delivery. 
the work, will be published shortly. 


The sixth volume, completing 


Doctor Grattan. 


A Novel. By William A. Hammond, M.D., author of ‘Lal.’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


In ‘Doctor Grattan’ the author has availed himself of his great experience in mental disorders, 
and consequently in certain phases the story is unique. The scene is laid in Northern New York, 
near the Adirondacks. 


ry ™~ . . 
The Cruise of the Alice May 
In the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Adjacent Waters. By S. G. W. Benjamin. 
Illustrations. Square 8vo, parchment-paper cover. Price, $1.50. 


With numerous 


‘The Cruise of the Alice May’ is a vivid description of a series of adventures on the schooner 
Alice May in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and adjacent waters. Some seventy illustrations from spi- 
rited drawings, engraved in the very best manner, depict the incidents of the voyage and the places 
visited. 


Boys Coastwise ; or, All Along the Shore. 
By W. H. Rideing, author of ‘ Boys in the Mountains.’ With numerous Illustrations. Square 


Svo, illuminated boards. Price, $1.75. 


A book of adventures along our Northern coast, with descriptions of lighthouses, the life-saving 
service, etc., etc. A volume peculiarly interesting and instructive for boy readers. 


+,* For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond St., N. Y. 





A Few Book Notes. 


Mr. George W. Cable has now published his 
delightful history of the ‘Creoles of Louisiana, 
a pleasant complement to his novels dealing with 
It is more than 
a contribution to mere local history. Mr. Cable 


these quaint and curious people. 


is keenly alive to the dramatic points of his story. 
The Boston Advertiser remarks : ‘‘ His whole nar- 
rative is vividly realistic and interesting.” Mr. 
There are 
two editions, one at $3.50, and the other, in extra 


Pennell’s illustrations are exquisite. 


gilt and encased in a handsome box for holiday 
gifts, $5.00. 

A book, which it is impossible to adequately 
describe, is Mr. A. B. Frost’s ‘Stuff and Non- 
sense,’ though doubtless Mr. Frost’s name is, in 
itself, enough to attract attention to the volume. 
There are nearly one hundred pictures in the 
book, every one of them wonderfully clever and 
amusing, and, as a writer in the Art Amateur 
says: “If anything more mirth-provoking has 
ever been printed, we have never seen it.” 


‘The Old-Fashioned Fairy Book,’ by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, deserves to rank, as it does, with 
the best tales of by-gone days. 

“A collection of twenty-three stories of the 
kind that children used to like hugely, and do 
still, we fancy. Mrs. Harrison’s tales display a 
good deal of invention, and they are sweetly and 
gracefully written.”—F. H. Stoddard, in Mail 
and Express. 

Miss Rosina Emmet accompanies the stories 
with nearly a hundred charming drawings,grace- 
ful and quaint, altogether in sympathy with Mrs. 
Harrison’s text. Square octavo, $2.00. 


There have been now about 200,000 of Marion 
Harland’s books on culinary and household mat- 
ters sold. It seems hardly necessary to say any- 
thing more as to the quality or worth of her 
writings. ‘The Common Sense in the Household 
Calendar’ is just as good a collection of house- 
keeper’s recipes as the author’s book, ‘Common 
Sense in the Household,’ which has been used in 
more than 100,000 families. Each daily leaflet 
contains appropriate cooking recipes, and a few 
words of advice or information. The card upon 
which this pad is mounted shows a pleasant pic- 
ture of the author in her library. Price, $1. 
For sale everywhere throughout the country. 


The ‘Stories by American Authors’ has now 
reached the eighth volume. ‘The series has 
achieved a great success. The complete set only 
costs $4.00. Single volumes may be had from all 
bookstores and newsdealers at 50 cents each. 


The Book-Buyer Christmas Annual is now 
ready. It contains a hundred pages and many 
new and interesting features. The frontispiece 
is an engraving of Hébert’s beautiful ‘‘ Madonna 
of Deliverance,” by Mr. G. Kruell. Among the 
writers who are represented are Frank R. Stock 
ton, H. H. Boyesen, Donald G. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, H. C. Bunner, Daniel C. Beard, 
and Rossiter Johnson. This Christmas number 
is included in the very low subscription price, 50 
cents per annum. It is sold separately for 10 
cents, and may be found at all news stands, ele- 
vated railroad stations, etc., etc., or may be or- 
dered direct from the publishers, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
NEW YORK. 
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INTERESTING NEW BOOKS. 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 


With picturesque diagrams and descriptions of cos 
tumes. Text by Josephine Pollard. Arrangement of 
diagrams by Walter Satterlee. Of the greatest value 
in arranging tableaux at home or for public enter- 
tainments. Oblong 8vo, with numerous illustrations, 
cloth, ornamental stamp in gold and color, #1. 

The illustrations are most valuable aids in assisting 
to get the most happy effects with the least dificulty.— 

Boston Times. 


A practical little manual.—New York Times. 


WHEEL SONGS. 


By S. Conant Foster, the “‘ Poet Wheelman.” Sentimental 
and humorous poems of bicycling, with nearly fifty 
illustrations. 4to, bound in pale blue cloth, with 
ornamental bicycling design in white and gold, beveled 
boards, $1 75. 

The illustrations are spirited and follow the subject 
through all its moods. The poems are fresh and airy, 
full of the fullness of out-of-door life, now gay, now 
humorous.—The Independent. 


A BRIGHT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE MARY JANE PAPERS. 


By Miss A. G. Plympton, with numerous illustrations by 
the author. A very clever and entertaining book, 
16mo, cloth, with appropriate design in gold and 
color, $1. 

A story that parents may safely give their children.— 

Boston Times. 

Mary Jane is rather mischievous than bad, and her 
pranks and experiences are full of genuine fun.—Chris 
tian Union. 





FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

THE KINDERGARTEN 

DREN. 

By Caroline Handsell, C. H. Acompanion to “ The Alpha 
bet Children.” Bright verses and wholly original illus. 
trations of children tn various kindergarten games 
and occupations. Large folio, boards, illuminated 
cover in many colors, #1. 


CHIL- 


Admirably adapted to the tastes and understanding of 
children of tender years.—Boston Gazette. 

The es are charmingly drawn.—Boston Home 
Journal. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 

A humorous illustrated book. Selected from the bright. 
est American humorous paper, Life. A collection of 
the best things which have appeared in it since the 
issue of its first mumber. Oblong quarto, with highly 
ornamental and humorous desigu on cover in color 
and gold. Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, #2. 

Foran hour’s good fun, no one can find in a long 
day’s journey so muchas is contained between these 
side-splitting covers.—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The whole collection is a worthy eremplar of Ameri- 
can art-humor in its best moods.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





FIFTY SOUPS. 

By Thomas J. Murrey (formerly professional caterer of 
the Astor House, New York; Continental Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, and other leading hotels: author of * Valu- 
able Cooking Recipes, Salads and Sauces,’ etc.) Con 
taining much valuable information concerning soups 
and soup-making, and fifty recipes for soups of all 
kinds, simple and elaborate. Attractively printed on 
fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with design of little 
girl in Greenaway costume making soup. i6mo 
boards, 50 cents; cloth, design in gold and color, 73 
cents. 

One of the most charming little cook-books recently 
published.—Christian Union. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, PUBLISHERs, 

182 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
have now ready their new catalogue containing an 
nouncements and full descriptions of many holiday 
books. Mailed free to any address on application. Any 
of the above books sent to any address at WHITE’ 
STOKES & ALLEN’S expense, on receipt of advertised 
price. 





Biographies of Musicians. | 


From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl ; by G. PF. 
COMPRISING : 


WITH PORTRAITS 


Uptcn 


“ LIFE OF HAYDN,” 

“ LIFE OF MOZART,” 
“ LIFE OF WAGNER,” PRICE PER 
* LIFE OF PEETHOVEN,” ; 


‘ LIFE OF LISZT. VOLUME, @1.2 


THE FIVE VOLS., IN NEAT BOX, PER SET #6.2 
IN HALF CALF, IN NEAT BOX, PER SET 18.75 
IN TREE CALF, IN NEAT BOX, PER SET 22.50 


Mozart. “He lives in these pages as the world saw him! 
from his marvellous boyhood ull his untimely death.’ 
—Standard. 


Hayps. “No fuller history of his career, the society in 
which he moved, and of his personal life can be found 
than ts given in this work."’—Gacette, Boston. 


BEETHOVEN. “ It will be welcomed by all lovers of music 
as a strong, firm — of the great composer, and a 
record of the incidents of his life.""—The Alliance 


WaGner. “Herr Nohl’s biography ts terse, concise, en 
thusiastic, and at the same time just.” Press, Phila 
delphia. | 


| 
| 
| 


Liszt. “It is the biography of a musician who was | 
doubtless divinely endowed with a musical faculty 
rarely paralleled in any age.”—N. ). Christian Advo 
cate. 


| 
— 
MUSIC STUDY IN GERMANY. | 
By Miss Amy Fay. Price $1.25. | 

| 


“They are charming letters, both in style and matter, 
and the descriptions of Tausix, Kullak, Liszt, and 
Deppe, with each of Whom Miss Fay studied, are done 
with all the delicacy of a sketch by Meissonter.”’ 
Globe, Boston. 


| 
| 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. | 


Publishers, 





JUST READY. 


THE BOOK-LOVER, 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING, | 
BY JAMES BALDWIN, P#H.D., Author of ‘Exausn 
LITERATURE AND LITERARY CRITICISM,” ‘STORY ¥ 


SIEGFRIED,’ etc. 1émo. Price 
$1.25. 

This beautiful little volume is well described by its tith 
‘The Book-Lover.’ It is a book about books ; 
for students of literature and general readers, but 
most of all for book-lovers who regard good 
books as “ more precious than all riches.” Such w th 
find at once a charm and consolation in this work, 
with its refined literary tone and its finely-chosen qu: 
tations from the choice spirits of all ages who have 
written in the praise of books 
the work hasa distinct purpose as a Practical G 
to the Best Reading. Mechanically, it has been 
with the greatest care. and will at once 
cessfully to the most fastidious taste 


Gilt Top. Jol Pages 


intended 


those 


Beyond this, however 
uide 
issued 


appeal su 


Sold by all booksellers or mailed on receipt 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


Corner Wabash Ave. and Madison St 


f price by 
Publishers. 


Chicago 
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“MORE HISTORY THAN ROMANCE.” 


THE 


SHADOW OF THE WAR: 


A TALE OF RECONSTRUCTION TIMES 
Price $1.25. 
*Anexcellent novel, of which the scenes and incidents 
are unmistakably drawn from life.” 
ing Gazette, Boston 


Saturday I 


“Tt cannot fail to be of service in bringing about a better 
understanding of Southern lift News and arte? 
Charieston, S.C 

* There is power in it, and there is humor and pathos, and 
there is not, so far as we have observes, the 
political animosity."—Mailand Er; 

“ Written with an impartiaity which suggests the dawn 
of an era when the whole disgraceful period 
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